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EACHERS DESIRING POSITIONS ‘FOR 
next school year, please address School, Care of Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race St., re 


HOME-LIKE COTTAGE, CLOSE TO THE 


ocean, with modern conveniences, airy, roomy rooms, and 
a carefully kept table. Terms reasonable Friends’ Meeting in 
building First-days, at1030a m. M. F. PASCHALL, 
171 8. CAROLINA AVE, ATLANTIC CrTy, 


For RENT—Stone eas with el attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 





Wa NTED A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 

or companion, by a member of the Society of Friends. 
Address, M. M. W., office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 
Arch Street, Potiadelphia 


wan TED.—At ila Friends? School = next 


year, teachers to take charge of the regular English 
branches, German, French, and Drawing; also a matron, Address, 
giving qualifications, references, and salary expected. Friends 
preferred. A. H. TOMLINSON, JenkINTowN, Pa. 
or CYNTHIA G. BoSLER, a Shoemakertown, Pa, 


zuen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. &th Street, Philadelphia, F a. 
JOSEPH L. soem. 


FIRST-CLASS FARM AND CITY 


MORTGAGES 5 7°23 4 8 


perannum. Apply or address | or RICHARD CADBURY, 
REEVES, ALSOP & CO. EASTEKN AGENT, 
Denver, Colorado. |} 308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING: 
& 750 on 160 ac res valued at . e + $2,340. 








800 * = . . . 2,500, 
2,000 e - . . . 6,500, 
1,800 “ 480 “ " . . 7,200. 


1,600 “ 10 acres in Denve r,. ° . ° 4,000. 
3,500 “ city property val’d at. . . 8,000. 
‘“s “ 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
Friends’ Boarding House Association 
WILL BE HELD AT THE HOUSE 


1623 Filbert Street, on Fourth mo. 25, at 4 p.m. 


The Annual Report and other busines of importance will 
come befure the Meeting. Interested Friends are urged to attend, 


EDMUND WEBsT&R, Clerk. 
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CARPETINGS. EI E-HIVR CARPETINGS. 


*# © AXMINSTERS, . . .  , $1.50 
y vr <* MOQUETTS.. . . 81.10 to 81.50 

“ wv BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to $7.35 
a TAPESTRY “ . . 60 to 85 cts. 
4 /NGRAINS, . . 40 t0785 cts. 
China and Japanese Mattings by the roll, 


| of 40 yards, . . 86. to $20. 
STORE: = 





THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. *. 










WE. carry a full assortment of BIGE- 
LOW and LOWELL BODY 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. 
We would call attention to our 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off 


patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
prices. 


ieticnigiariieness 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 
The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- ee ere oe 


COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Philad'a. 


LINOLEUMS AND O/L CLOTHS. 
WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 








find him here and ready to give all who call his 
best attention. 











FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET. DIXON PaaDELPuta, PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, » ne aqua & from 9th and Green Sahen), PHILADELPHIA. 























THE DINGEE & CONA » co’s 
LEADING SPECIALTIE 








VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
INE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 


CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


ALL 
Fi 





NEW AnD RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY PLANTS, New Moon Flower, Clematis, Spring Bulbs, 
JAPAN LILIES, New reo and our Wonderfu | aE Send your address on a postal card for a copy of 
ORNAMENTAL VECETABLES. Fovany so. gatey J ARE SA henneneeene 


Ties ony pA Handsomely Illustrated Catalevue and 





vie ages, copay crated, describes Ov , 


Bie 
Zz 
fee 
88 
640 
cee 
=ae 
Hz. 
BOE 


Tata ‘choice s5 arieti noose 
an ArT? 2 - cy: to re. teen en for it, | vice Lit of 
20 oare arte a tees ouses. =! G A R D E N tat ~ E E D S - 
pencnatlbnand veonnsnihomnstcies ae | or 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address D. Lan- 
~ | dreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Philadelphia, 
. | Penna, (Mention this paper), 
Amos HILLBORN & Co., Se ere kane: faktiaialanaeaih contenant: 
QUEEN &G0.924 Cuesrwurst 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtazns. 








| 
PaRLor, DINING Koom, LIBRARY SS 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


Jacos J. StvEr. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


| 
| 
GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
| ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 


CONCORDVILLE ,DELAWARE CO., PA. 





No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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quitable LAWNTON 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, FOR SUMMER BOARDING. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, . ° . =. 
PAID 1N (CASH), ‘er 





2,000,000. 
1,000,000. 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent., yanaing ten years, and based exclusively 

upon Western Farm’ Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 

can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 

bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest if = S 

make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also — 1888 ts sie —. Sadat cach hanialh bie On he adel 
GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


of every person contemplating buying 


pecan PLANTS « BULBS, :; SEEDS, 


. a ne Stains $ Colored plate 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. | PHILA. E cor 4th & Chestnut, eT ot etetans, one wendy 


what to br hy 150 pages, telling 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND nat to buy, and where to.get it, and naming lowest prices 


for honest goods, Price of GUIDE only 10 s, includ- 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. ms orth seed, 


@ Certificate rE s" 10 cents worth of rh s. 
JAM BS VICE, SEED SMAN, 


SAFE AFE INVEST MENTS WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


Surplus 
In our $5 to Seteneent) > sl of Che largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


a: aor 22 f ae ti mentioned 
exc’ ie for urities men 
too below, and are also payable in cash on 


demand. Inthe MORTCACE DEPARTMENT Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 


scars BO % 100,000 Peach Trees, 


Ww ve 
7 int d ; 
Seer beers ot Strawberries, Grapes, 
ees asi of ei ey yt = =e P Blackberries, etc 
10%: isassured. More than a Million Dollars 9 ELC., ete, 


adh thus been invested, returns on which 


largely in excess of Ten per cent. 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. nemagnagiepeasinpeeng mages tar tease 


sew York Magn UNBY BISNINGO™ 803 Bro-cap WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


~ FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. é WM. H. JONES, 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- t - bs Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ a for each day of / plements, 6 and Fertili-. 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents “8 zers. Removed to 


2045 Market St., Philedcipere 
FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. — Pa. Cheapest and largest wanes! 


Ail . B Every conceivable implement v 
Containing an account of the times and places of holdin Ky jy farm use, harness, seeds and ferti]. 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 1 ; 


ty, and of 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. t interest to every Utilitariag 


‘ ; establishment. If you 
FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


write for wants, 
v7 #j 1am in communication with ali 

Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 4 Ee the oa implement buil- 
FOR SALE BY , 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, _ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, QUEEN 3C.924 cue = 


woe WM. HEACOCK, 2dte~ 
UNDERTAKER, 
The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


No. 1508 Brown Street, a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
PHILADELPHIA. very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
' and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, | 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 


ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
UNDERTAKER. ment. §3@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
aS please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 

1226 NorRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, tisement in this paper.“@a 
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ONE POUND AND A HALF OF MY 
FINEST BLENDED TEA 


will be ser nt by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Any 
one sending $500 with five names (one address). will receive 
their own pac kage free. All to be sent by express or freight, 
charges prepaid. Sample sent free on receipt of stamp for postage. 
WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. Seconp Sr., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


£. SHOEMAKER, MILLINERY, 
907 Spring Garden Street. 


An assortment of trimmed and untrimmed hats and bonnets, 
also MILLINERY NOVELTIES. 


ARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


No, 633 N. ELEVENTH S81., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, ; HAND-SEW WED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 agen Garden 8t., Phila. 


HEN RY C. ELLIS 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents Street, PaILADA. 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


Jopsine ATTENDED To. 


125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th St. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 
SUITABLE FOR 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Mo Y SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
4 * 
* * 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
4ND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM Wixnpow SHADES, Mats, Rvos, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW ere ©«6©600C BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SEconD STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 
LypiA A. MUkKPEHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


PRICES 
REASONABLE. 


109 N. 10TH Street, Philada. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 


Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 


Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQuaRE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomaS P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
‘Gmaee M. Beta, 815 Arch Sivest, Faile, 


FrRenps’ A CADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one how 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


Prompt ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF Barn 3 4nd 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY: 


OFFICES: {Fe 717 Walnut Street, 


Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 
CAROLINE RAU, 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to S. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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“MY HOUSE IS LEFT UNTO ME DESO- 
LATE.” 
A LITTLE while, you tell me, but a little while, 
And I shall be where my beloved are ; 
And with your eyes, all large with faith, you say, 
“ Thy dear ones have not journeyed very far.” 


“Not very far.” I say it o’er and o’er, 
Till op mine ear mine own voice strangely falls, 
Like some mechanic utterance that repeats 
A meaningless refrain to empty walls. 


“ Not very far;” but, measured by my grief, 
A distance measureless as my despair, 
When, from the dreams that give them back to me, 
I wake to find that they have journeyed there! 


“ Not very far.” Ah me! the spirit has 
Had its conjectures since the first man slept ; 
But, O the heart, it knoweth its own loss, 
And death is death, as t’was when Rachel wept! 


(Concluded from last week,) 

Wuewn Peter, through excessive zeal, smote off the 
ear of the high priest’s servant, Jesus reproved him, 
but did not cast him off; and when, in a season of 
weakness, he soon after denied his Master, “the 
Lord turned and looked upon him,” and that look, 
full of love and tenderness, so wrought upon his feel- 
ings that “he went out and wept bitterly.” 

Oh! that the spirit of the meek and lowly Jesus 
might prevail in our hearts, and bear rule in our as- 
semblies ; for “ a bruised reed he shall not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench till he send forth 
judgment unto victory.” Matt. xii. 20. 

The incident to which I have just alluded in the 
life of a devoted apostle, is one among the many 
evidences we have that even those who have made 
some progress in the knowledge of Divine things are 
liable, if not continually watchful, to yield to temp- 
tation and fall into error. It is true that Peter had 
not then become fully acquainted with the spiritual 
nature of the Redeemer’s kingdom, but it appears 
that long afterwards, and on another occasion, “ Paul 
withstood him to the face because he was to be 
blamed.” Gal. ii.11. How important it is that we 
who stand in the station of ministers of the gospel, 
should be vigilant over our spirits, and that our 
brethren and sisters in profession should watch over 
us for good, in order to correct our faults, and not for 
evil, in order to report them to the world. Weare 
no less liable to error than other members who are 
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equally devoted to the cause of Truth, and in some 
respects have peculiar temptations from which oth- 
ers are exempted. One of these is found in the dis- 
position so often manifested by weak and inexperi- 
enced minds to applaud our religious services, espe- 
cially when a discourse is extended to a considerable 
length, and conveyed inappropriate language. These 
novices have yet to learn that fluency of speech and 
beauty of expression furnish no test of gospel min- 
istry ; for although it may be conveyed in “ the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth,” if it be not in the 
demonstration of the spirit and of power, it is utterly 
worthless in the divine sight. We should remember 
the apostolic injunction, “As every man hath re- 
ceived the gift,even so minister the same one to 
another as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God. If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles 
of God; if any man minister, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth: that God in all things 
may be glorified.” I. Peter iv. 10-11. The ministry 
of the gospel is a divine gift which no man nor body 
of men can confer nor take away. It must be re- 
ceived immediately from him who is the “ Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls,” and in order that it may be 
properly exercised, we must act in the name which 
signifies the power of Christ, for “ without me,” said 
he, “ ye can do nothing.” In order that ministers, 
when properly called and qualified, may be encour- 
aged to occupy the talents entrusted to their care, 
and that, when they travel abroad in the service of 
the gospel they may be recognized by other branches 
of the Society where they are personally strangers, 
it has been found best that the meeting to which 
they belong should acknowledge their gifts, after a 
sufficient time has been allowed to form a correct 
judgment. This acknowledgment or recommenda- 
tion of aminister confers no preéminence that should 
elevate him in his own esteem, or excite the jealousy 
of others; for it was said to the disciples, “ One is 
your master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
At an early period in the history of our Society, it 
became a practice to appoint two or more experi- 
enced Friends of each sex to sit with ministers; and 
hence originated the office of elders, which I believe 
also corresponds with the practice of the primitive 
church ; for Paul and Barnabas, while in Asia Minor, 
ordained or appointed “ elders in every church,” and 
Titus was directed to do the same in every city of 
Crete. Acts xiv. 23; Titus i. 5. 

Paul, in addressing the elders of the church at 
Ephesus, said to them, “ Take heed to yourselves and 
to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers,” (Acts xx. 28); and Peter ex- 
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horts the elders to “ Feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by con- 
straint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind; neither as being lords over God's herit- 
age, but being ensamples to the flock.” I. Peter v. 2. 
It appears that the term “ elders” was sometimes 
applied to ministers, for Peter calls himself an elder ; 
but it may be inferred that this was not always the 
case, for Paul says, “ Let the elders that rule well be 
accounted worthy of double honor, especially they 
who labor in word and doctrine.” I. Tim.v.17. I 
conceive that the office of an elder is to watch with 
parental care over the whole flock, extending a hand 
of help and a word of encouragement wherever it is 
needed. They are not only to sit with ministers, but 
to endeavor to sympathize with them in their relig- 
ious exercises ; and when they perceive that a minis- 
ter, through unwatchfulness or a desire of applause, 
runs into an excess of words without the life and 
unction of the gospel, or even if he fall into a habit 
of delivery unsuitable to the dignity of the subject, 
it is their duty, in a tender and affectionate manner, 
to extend suitable counsel. This may also be done 
by other members of the Society, male or female, 
who may feel it their duty; but there is an obvious 
propriety in this duty being especially committed to 
discreet, experienced minds, such as elders ought to 
be; for if it should become the subject of general 
remark, the minister’s usefulness would be impaired, 
his feelings might be wounded, and the barmony of 
Society endangered. In some meetings there is a 
jealousy or distrust of the eldership, which I sin- 
cerely regret, because I believe it was instituted under 
the guidance of Divine truth, and I am not aware 
that any change has taken place in the state of So- 
ciety which renders it unnecessary. Like all other 
institutions, it is liable to be abused when intrusted 
to improper hands, and has perhaps in some cases 
been made an engine of oppression; but the same 
may be said of the ministry itself, which, although a 


great blessing when preserved in purity, becomesthe | 


most terrible of all scourges when it falls into the 
hands of a mercenary or bigoted priesthood. We 
are admonished by the voice of history that the 
greatest encroachments upon religious liberty have 
been made by men who professed to be ministers of 
the gospel; and although we have closed one of the 
principal avenues to corruption by withholding 


pecuniary compensation, yet it appears to me that | 


the eldership should be preserved, if it is only as a 
check upon the power and influence of the ministry. 
The appointment of elders belongs to monthly meet- 
ings, and if unsuitable persons are chosen, the fault 
rests with them. The description which Paul has 
given of a good bishop will apply to ministers and 
elders, for the term bishop only means an overseer 
in spiritual things. He should be “ blameless, vigi- 
lant, sober, given to hospitality, apt to teach, not 
given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre, 
but patient, no brawler, not covetous, one that ruleth 
well his own house; not a novice; and moreover, he 
must have a good report of them which are with- 
out.” I. Tim. iii. The idea of perfect equality in all 
things which some persons appear to entertain, is 
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one that I believe cannot be realized in practice. 
According to the parable of the talents (Matt. xxv, 
15), it appears that “ to one servant he gave five, to 
another two, and to another one, to every man ac- 
cording to his several ability.” These talents may 
represent spiritual gifts, intellectual power, or tempo- 
ral goods, which are dispensed to men in various 
proportions, according to the will of the great Giver. 
Our happiness depends upon the use we make of 
them, and the man who has one or two talents may 
be as fully blest in occupying them, as he who has 
five talents. The vessel that holds one measure, 
when it is entirely filled, is as unconscious of any 
deficiency as that which holds two or five measures, 
If we lived up to the principles we profess, the 
Christian church would, for all practical purposes, 
enjoy a community of goods, for the rich would con- 
sider themselves as stewards intrusted with the 
means of helping their brethren ; and the gifted in 
spiritual things, so far from being as lords over 
God's heritage, would be as ensamples to the flock. 
If we are not prepared to carry out these principles 
as we are now situated, should we be any better pre- 
pared by retiring into other communities? It ap- 
pears to me that the same passions and propensities 
which now disturb us would be manifested there. 
The desire of preéminence would actuate some, the 
love of ease would influence others, jealousy and de- 
traction would sow the seeds of discord ; and where 
we expected to find a garden of Filen, we should be 
introduced into a wilderness filled with thorns. 


The general aspect of Christendom at the present 
time is one of deep interest to the lover of mankind. 


It is a season of intense mental activity. How great 
is the conflict of opinions! how general the desire 
for discussion! what a variety of new schemes are 
brought forward having for their ostensible object 
the promotion of humin happiness! Although many 
of these schemes will end in disappointment, and 
many pernicious doctrines are promulgated, I am far 
from being discouraged at the prospect before us, for I 
have entire confidence in the power of truth when left 
free to oppose the progress of error. This state of 
society is far preferable to that supine indifference 
which rests content without improvement, and sends 
forth no aspirations for the relief of suffering human- 
ity. It is cheering to observe that miny of the 
principles and testimonies which were opened by the 
light of divine truth to our faithful predecessors are 
now rapidly spreading in the world. There are mul- 
titudes not in membership with us who acknowl- 
edge and openly proclaim that war, slavery, and the 
use of intoxicating drinks, capital punishment, oaths, 


| anda hireling ministry are inconsistent with Chris- 


tianity and subversive of human happiness. 

Should not this consideration increase our confi- 
dence in our fundamental principle, the immediate 
revelation of Divine power in the human soul, as the 
only and all-sufficient means of salvation; and 


| should it not induce us to cherish in our hearts a 


deep attachment for a Society which has been so 
signally blest as an instrument of good to mankind ? 
But let us not depend upon the labors of our ances- 
tors, like the Jews who said,“ We have Abraham 








for our father,” for such a reliance will lead us into 
dead formulity, and then our portion will be given 
to others more worthy than we. There can be no 
donbt that the sincere and pious worshippers of all 
religious denominations are, equally with ourselves, 
the objects of divine favor; for“ as many as are led 
by the spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 


From the Friend, (O ), Philadelphia. 
THE FOUNTAIN HIGHER THAN THE 
STREAM. 
Tue remarks of William Caton, (one of the early 
ministers in the Society of Friends) as to the source 
whence he derived the heavenly truths he was com- 
missioned to declare to the people, are so instructive, 
that it seems proper briefly to refer to them. In 
speaking of his travels in the service of Truth, he says : 

“Many large and precious meetings I had in the 
country, and the Lord was very much with me, who 
furnished me plenteously with his word and power ; 
insomuch that I stood admiring, at sundry times, 
from whence I had that fulness. And it was not [ad- 
mired at] by me only, but by many more, who, look- 
ing with the eye of reason upon my earthly taber- 
nacle or outward man, could not expect any great 
thing from me, being then about twenty years of 
age; neither had I ever been in much profession, 
until I was convinced of the Truth of God. Yet 
plenty of heavenly things the Lord was pleased to 
open in me, and through me, to the end I might com- 
m'inicate the same to the multitude, which some- 
times being very great, 1 was ready to say within 
myself,‘ Where shall I have wherewithal to satisfy 
all these?’ And when I looked out to my own 
weakness and insufficiency as of myself, I was ready 
to faint within me; but when I looked only at the 
Lord, and put my confidence entirely in him, I was 
strong and courageous.” 

It is needful from time to time to call attention to 
the fundamental truth, that “what the Lord is 
pleased to open” in the minister, is the source to 
which he must look for the food he is commissioned 
atthe time to hand to the people; and that he must 
not depend on any stores of Scriptural or other 
knowledge which he may have accumulated, or rely 
upon the degree of intellectual ability which may 
have been developed by education or use. He who 
alone knows the hearts of the people, and what they 
need at any particular time, is as able now to give to 
his ministers his word to declare as he was to the 
prophets and apostlesof old. It is his Divine Power 
inwardly revealed that is the authority of the true 
Guspel minister, and that gives him the ability to ex- 
ercise aright the gift entrusted to him. This power 
is independent of the Scriptures, and though it may 
often make use of Scripture language, and of the 
blessed truths recorded in them, yet this is not es- 
sential to Gospel ministry. For the same Spirit that 
inspired holy men of old to write those invaluable 
records, still operates by its own power and authority 
on the minds of those whem it commissions to preach 
to ethers, and gives them fresh and living messages 
for the people. 

In speaking of ministry, William Penn says: “ It 
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is not our parts or memory, the repetition of former 
openings in our own will or time, that will do God’s 
work.” “It is the Spirit of the Lord, immediately, 
or through the ministry of his servants, that teacheth 
his people to profit.” 

George Fox, in his Journal, remarks: “The 
knowledge which the world hath of what the 
prophets and apostles spake, is a fleshly knowledge ; 
und the apostates from the life in which the prophets 
and apostles were, have got their words—the Holy 
Scriptures—in a form, but not in the life nor spirit 
that gave them forth.” 

What is a fleshly knowledge of spiritual things, but 
that knowledge obtained by the exercise of our own 
natural faculties, when separated from the enlighten- 
ing influence of the Spirit of Trath, which, furnishes 
the only key that can unlock the mysteriesZof the 
kingdom of heaven ? 

Very instructive in connection with this subject 
are the remarks of Stephen Grellet, writtentin the 
year 1819: “It is Christ’s prerogative to feediand in- 
struct his people: his servants, even thoseSwho are 
divinely anointed as his ministers, can only hand out 
to the flock the bread which the Lord first gives them 
for the purpose, and which he himself blesses; neither 
can any availingly instruct the people but as the Lord 
himelf commissions an: qualifies them by his Spirit; 
so that they have nothing to give but what they 
themselves first receive from the Divine {fountain ; 
hence the necessity to attend to the dear Master’s in- 
junction to his disciples, “ Tarry ye at Jerusalem un- 
til ye be endued with power from on high.” 

Some of our readers may think that these princi- 
ples have been so long and so firmly established as 
the doctrines of the Society of Friends, that,there is 
not much occasion to urge their importance at this 
time. But there are frequent evidences of a necessity 
of recurring to first principles. One of these is con- 
tained in an essay delivered at the time of New York 
Yearly Meeting held at Glen Falls last summer, pre- 
pared at the request of its Standing Committee on 
Education and Evangelistic Work, so that it seems 
to have a semi-official character. 

The writer of this Essay, “on Extemporaneous 

Speaking,” states that an extemporaneous lecturer 
must carefully study his subject, and Jhave his mind 
filled with facts and thoughts bearing upon it. In 
like manner, he thinks, the Gospel minister must 
have his mind stored with facts and principles relat- 
ing to religion; and that these must be thoroughly 
digested by the study of the Scriptures. He says, 
“We must find what the law and Prophecy, the 
Psalm and Proverb, the Gospel and Epistle, have 
concerning our topic; and how it has been developed 
in history. This topical study is indispensable.” Sub- 
ject after subject is to be thus treated, until the whole 
range of Gospel truth has been examined and digeat- 
ed. “Without sucn study,” says the’essay, “no sub- 
ject can be presented with its proper force.” 

To those who are disposed to acquiesce in these 
views, we commend the remarks quoted by Stephen 
Grellet, who at Zurich in Switzerland, in 1813, met 
with an aged man, Antistes Hesse, of a tender spirit, 
and the head of the clergy in his Canton. Of him, 
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S. G. says, “On one occasion when, at his request, I 
had given him an outline of the views entertained 
by our Religious Society, respecting the new birth, 
the Christian baptism, the bread of life on which 
the renewed man feeds; on worship, ministry, the 
Church of Christ, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, his 
various offices, redemption and salvation by Him, to- 
gether with the gift and operations of his Divine 
Spirit,—he, with much tenderness, expressed his 


gratitude in that the Lord has raised himself a peo-* 


ple among whom the standard of Truth is lifted up, 
and the Gospel in its purity is proclaimed. ‘I have 
read and diligently studied the Scriptures,’ said he, 
‘in Greek, Hebrew and Latin, but it is in the school 
of Christ only, through the teachings of that spirit by 
which alone the things of God can be known, that I have 
learned that those things vou have now set forth are 
true.’” 

We do not undervalue the Scriptures, and would 
not by any means discourage a frequent and reverent 
perusal of them. A knowledge of their contents is 
of great value to the minister of Christ and to all 
other Christians. But ministry must not be degraded 
to lecturing on their contents. It is not founded on 
knowledge of them, but on the fresh communica- 
tions coming from Him, who openeth and no man 
can shut. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE BELIEF OF FRIENDS. 
Our Branch of Friends is accused of having no creed; 
we can afford to do without one, for we have, instead, 
a rule of life which is universal in its application. 
This rule is suited to every condition and every 
clime, and was given to us by the great founder of 
our Society in the three immortal words, “ Mind the 
Light.” Whoever obeys this rule cannot have a 
fixed creed, because, having more light to-day than 
he had yesterday, he may no longer believe what 
then seemed to him to be true. Moreover, nothing 
but obedience to this rule can effect our salvation ; 
for what we desire to be saved from is sin, and we 
can be saved from sin only by obedience to the voice 
of the Holy Spirit. 

It is a law of gravitation that whenever two 
physical bodies attract each other, the lighter of the 
two moves the greater distance before they come to- 
gether, but if they be of equal weight they will move 
equally. So if the different branches of Friends are 
drawn toward one another by the attraction of love, 
the one which is most heavily weighted with truth 
will eventually absorb the others ; in the spiritual as 
well as in the material world there is an inevitable 
“survival of the fittest.” Our concern is simply to 
bear testimony to the truth as it is revealed to us, 
and leave the result to the great Author of all Truth. 

What our heavenly Father requires of us, was 
summed up by Jesus in these two commands: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart; and thy neighbor as thyself.” He also said 
that the way to enter into the kingdom of heaven is 
to do the will of our Father which is in heaven. The 
Society of Friends in the future can stand upon no 
firmer foundation than this which Jesus gave; 


—Se———_=u'0o0on._-[]>-—0—@0——* 


and its creed, if creed it must have, may be put into 
very few words; I believe in the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, the self-renunciation taught 
by Jesus, and the saving power of obedience to the 
Light within. E.izaseto Lioyp. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE TRAINING OF THE CHILDREN. 


In the many years I have been permitted to live I 
have often been thoughtful and exercised in regard 
to the proper treatment of children; and while sen- 
sible there are and have been many qualified for the 
interesting task of rearing the young mind,I have 
felt impressed to write and bring into view for the 
encouragement of all, the counsel of the wise King 
to train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it. Also to 
cite the command given in ages past for the instruc- 
tion and training of the little ones, and which is 
beautifully described in the sixth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy in these words: 

“ Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord : 
and tbou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” 

“And these words, which I command thee this 
day shall be in thine heart ; and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up, and thou shalt bind them for a 
sign upon thine band, and they shall be as frontlets 
between thine eyes, and thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” 

This unabated care and concern in the love of the 
Heavenly Father cannot fail to influence the tender 
and susceptible minds of the precious children; 
teaching them not only to obey their parents in the 
Lord, but also to obey the voice of the Divine Spirit, 
that speaks within the heart, saying, “ this is the way 
walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand and 
when ye turn to the left.” And no greater joy can 
parents have, than to see their children walking in 
the way pointed out in the goodness of a loving 
Father which brings the sweet peace that the world 
can neither give nor take away and prepares them, 
when called from all earthly scenes to dwell with 
purified spirits in the realms of bliss and reveive the 
joyful words, of “ Well done, good and fai hful ser- 
vant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 


Resecca Price. 
Fourth month, 1888. : 


Jesus taught love and peace. He preached self-ex- 
amination, severity unto one’s self,indulgence toward 
others, hate of sin, pardon of sinners. He taught 
trust in God, incessant efforts to gather lasting treas- 


ures, and to scorn what is perishable. His prayer 
was no humiliation of self before a diety, but the 
discourse of a son with his father. He denounced 
injustice and hypocrisy, yet fell himself a victim to 
the blindness of the masses and the villainy of the 
wicked. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

THE ENFORCEMENT OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
Tue necessity for discipline in our schools may arise 
from various sources. The pupil may be incited 
merely by excessive animal spirits, or simply indif- 
ference to the objects of school work, and so inter- 
ested in getting from his association with his teachers 
and his mates the greatest amount of what he con- 
siders enjoyment; or he may be really vicious,having 
a love for what is low, finding nothing enjoyable in 
what is elevating or refining. These classes shade 
into each other by an infinity of gradations, and the 
difficulty of discipline is increased many fold by the 
uncertainty of the teacher as to whether a given case 
exhibits more of mere vivacity or of viciousness. 

The overactive pupils are not difficult to manage; 
the thoughtful teacher keeps them out of mischief by 
finding plenty for them to do, and makes their exces- 
sive energy a means of good to themselves, and a 
help to others. 

The indifferent pupil is not so readily managed. 
He simply wants to “ have a good time,” and is con- 
stantly engaged in schemes to thatend. You talk to 
him of goodness as the means of happiness, and he 
is meantime engaged in bending a pin into a peculiar 
but effective form; you exhaust yourself in the en- 
deavor to make clear to bim vulgar fractions or quad- 
ratic equations or Ceesar’s indirect discourse, and 
presently discover that you have afforded him a long- 
sought opportunity to pull some neighboring back 
hair or indulge in a game of tit-tat-toe. 

Now if you go to seek a formula which will con- 
tain the cure for all the forms this mischief may as- 
sume, you will seek in vain; the varieties of human 
nature are too many; but you will find the study 
and cure of individual cases—laborious, tantalizing, 
discouraging, exasperating, yet infinitely interesting, 
and remunerative, for these pupils are frequently the 
brightest, and naturally the most attractive, and one 
success is sufficient recompense for a thousand fuil- 
ures. Benjamin Hallowell, in his old age, looking 
back over the many years of his teaching, and re- 
calling the many eminent men who had been prank- 
ish, mischievous boys in his school, and who in their 
successful middle-life spoke his name with reverence, 
used to say, “I always liked the bad boys;” not that 
the pure minded old Friend had any liking for bad- 
ness but he recognized the intellectual activity shown 
in continual mischief; the power wasted in mere 
foolishness and mistaken fun, which if stirred up to 
a nobler ambition, and diverted to channels of proper 
activity is capable of the best uses and a source of 
all the good that comes from mental power and 
proper mental growth. 

The means of this reform are as various as human 
nature itself, and there is hardly a resource in the 
versatile equipment of the human mind that will 
not at times be brought intoservice. One pupil may 
be made to see the waste of time and money that he 
is making; another may have his ambition stirred 
by seeing something accomplished which appeals to 





1An Essay read at the Educational Conference, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Third month 17th, by Prof. W. W. Birdsall 
of Friends’ Central School. 


him as both desirable and possible; this boy may be 
brought to see how much geod he could do some one 
else by getting down to earnest work, while that one 
may only need to be shown that the school work is 
of practical use and that the teacher is not incapable 
of understanding and appreciating affairs which 
have a relation to the life outside the school-room, 
while the steady, unflinching application of the ordi- 
nary school-room discipline will result in many a 
reformation. 

But in the case of the really vicious pupil, another 
consideration enters. Here we must think, not only 
of the chance of doing him good, but of the neces- 
sity of preserving his fellows from contamination. I 
was once in a school where the managers and teach- 
ers talked much and loudly of their excellent moral 
influence; they were men of pure lives and minds, 
several of them ministers, and most of them so far 
removed, by time or by habit, from youthful ways 
and the modes of propagation of evil, that they re- 
tained in their school year after year, young men 
who were actually graduates in vice, and who taught 
vice to their fellow students more successfully, it 
seemed to me, than the faculty taught the classics, 
mathematics, or moral philosophy. This is an ex- 
treme case, but it seems to me that we do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the harm possible to be done by 
the really bad boy. We are concerned for his refor- 
mation; we want to pluck this one brand from the 
burning ; our sympathies are aroused ; we remember 
that no human heart is all bad, and we see many 
good and admirable traits in this particular charac- 
ter; and we forget that while we are working to 
bring back this one lost sheep, nine, if not ninety 
and nine, moved by the contagion of his activity, or 
incited by his example are too liable to wander away. 
Here, the surgical remedy is the only one: the health 
of the entire body is of more value than the reten- 
tion of all the different members; and more than 
this, the pupil who finds that his character forbids 
his retention in one school has received notice ina 
form which he understands and appreciates, that 
reformation is advisable, and that without it, he ison 
the way to become actually a social outcast. 

In the public schools, it must always be remem- 
bered that the pupil has a definite claim on the 
school, a claim which must have proper considera- 
tion, and it has also to be remembered that dismiss- 
ing a pupil is in all probability sending him to the 
school of the street. But with us the case is differ- 
ent; no pupil has any particular claim on us; and it 
will certainly be good for the moral standard of our 
schools if every pupil understands that real vice will 
not be tolerated ; more than this, to be intensely 
practical in the narrow sense which some people at- 
tach to practicability, it will be good for our schools 
financially, for in the vicinity of Philadelphia, there 
can be no better advertisement for a school than to 
have it generally known that immorality is excluded, 
and that the line is drawn vigorously, unhesitatingly, 
unvaryingly, and that the necessity for the applica- 
tion of the rule is therefore infrequent. 

It seems to me,—I say it with a sense of discuss- 
ing a delicate subject,—that teachers are frequently 
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placed at great disadvantage in this matter of deal- 
ing with refractory pupils. School committees and 
managers very properly retain in their own hands 
the power of final dismissal. Now it is absolutely 
essential, not only to the comfort of the teacher, but 
to the success of his work, that he shall be able to 
enforce prompt, cheerful, uniform obedience to regu- 
lations. Let the idea once enter the brain of a trou- 
blesome boy that he can raise a question of conflict 
of authority between teachers and managers, and 
there is an end of discipline. You say it is not so in 
business,—that a wrong ruling of a subordinate is 
reversed by the superior without damage,—but we 
are here dealing with children, with refractory pu- 
pils anxious to find the limitations of authority and 
ready to concoct more trying positions in a day than 
can be disposed of in a week. 

The teacher, tried by a long-continued series of 
petty transgressions, worried by the continual at- 
tempt of a pupil who seems to be “ smart” simply in 
the endeavor to discover the dividing line between 
the only outrageous and the wholly intolerable, fin- 
ally seizes upon what seems a case of sufficient grav- 
ity, and cites the criminal before the highest tri- 
bunal. The offense, standing alone does not seem to 
outsiders such a terrible thing,--the teacher is rather 
put on the defensive and required to justify bis view 
of the gravity of the case. The pupil, perhaps, is 
restored tohis place with the assurance that his past 
will be remembered no more for ever, but that he 
really must not do so any more. The teacher is not 
comfortable. He can hardly call the court again to- 
gether on an occasion of less gravity than the last, 
and the pupil has been warned that there is a limit 
to toleration, but takes this as notice that within this 
limit he is safe. 

The pupil is not likely to improve under such dis- 
cipline, and certainly the harm to the school is seri- 
ous. It seems to me that the pupil should in all 
cases account to the teacher. As principal of a boy’s 
school containing some turbulent pupils I used to 
have sometimes to deal with cases where the teacher 
was not altogether blameless, but I always found it 
best to say to the boy “ You must make this right 
with your teacher,” while if necessary, I advised the 
teacher to be satisfied with such reparation as seemed 
proper, and to exercise a wiser discretion in similar 
cases ; but the work of the pupil stopped until he 
had corrected his record, and he understood that it 
must be speedily done. 

I believe that it is rarely, if ever, well to allow a 
pupil to remain in a school where the teacher is 
strongly of the opinion that he should be dismissed, 
and the case has definitely come to an issue. The 
teacher may judge incorrectly,—may over-estimate 
the wickedness of the culprit,-—buat even in this case, 
my experience goes to show that the chances for 
that teacher to do any further good for that pupil 
are extremely small, while the influence of such a 
case on the school, and particularly on the teacher, 
cannot but be bad. 

Do you say that it is a delicate thing to decide 
whether a pupil is really bad? Is it a weighty mat- 
ter to put upon a child the odium of a dismissal? 


Does it seem an awful thing to assume to judge of 
motives? Are the tears and entreaties of friends or 
relatives an argument hard to resist? 

These things are always with us; at each step of 
life we have only a choice of responsibilities, and in 
this case the consequences of the one course are no 
more serious than those of the other; all we can do 
is to face our duty courageously, and do the right as 
we are given to see the right. 

No one who has seen much of school life can 
doubt that it is possible for the teacher to be largely 
instrumental in raising or lowering the standard of 
honor among his pupils. It seems to me that one 
of the most prominent causes of a low standard 


of honor among our pupils is an excessive spirit of 
emulation. 


[Conclusion next week.] 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 16. 
FourtTH Monts 22p, 1888. 
THE TEN VIRGINS. 


Topic: IMPROVIDENCE. 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘And while they went away to buy, the bride- 
groom came ; and they that were ready went in with him 
to the mariage feast ; and the door was shut.” — 
Matt 25: 10. 
READ Matthew 25: 1-13. 
Tue parable of the ten virgins is another lesson in- 
tended to enforce the duty of watchfulness and fore- 
thought for the future. It was necessary for Jesus, 
again and again, to repeat in parable and simile the 
great truths he wished to fasten upon the attention of 
the people. It has always be needful to give “ pre- 
cept upon precept, line upon line,” that the simple- 
hearted and the untutored may be able to compre- 
hend the meaning. 

Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened, etc. This 
is a continuation of the former lesson. The inten- 
tion of Jesus seems to have been to press home, upon 
the people who heard him, the important thought 
that while all are invited to be ready to receive the 
visitations of heavenly love represented by the com- 
ing of the bridegroom, there will be some who make 
no thoughtful preparation for that event. 

In the East the ceremony of marriage was com- 
monly performed in the open air and near the banks 
of astream. The bride and groom, accompanied by 
their friends, returned in a palanqnin, carried by 
four or more persons, to the bride’s father’s, where a 
feast, lasting usually seven days, was provided. At 
the end of this feast, the bridegroom conducted his 
bride to his own home, many of their friends joining 
in the procession. This wasinthe evening. A com- 
pany of the bridegroom’s friends gathered at his 
home, and went out with lighted torches to meet the 
procession ; often they were kept waiting, and to 
meet any such emergency, the thoughtful ones car- 
ried a little can of oil, that their lamps might be re- 
filled. 

The improvidence of those who-had only brought 
with them what oil their lamps would hold, is seen in 
the lost opportunity it occasioned. While they were 


looking about and begging for oil to trim their lamps, 
their companions met the wedding company, and 
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went in with them to the feast, and the doors were 
closed. None were afterwards admitted; all who 
participated in the enjoyments of the home-bringing 
had to be ready to enter with the bridegroom. 

While none dare to set a limit to the forbear- 
ance and compassion of the Heavenly Father, or af- 
firm that his spirit is ever withheld from any soul 
that asks in sincerity and truth to be led and guided 
by it into all truth, there have been, and continue to 
be, multitudes like the foolish virgins of our lesson, 
who fail to enter into the heavenly evnjoyments 
through thoughtless improvidence. 

The changes of the last two thousand years have 
made but little impression upon the customs and 
usages in these distant eastern lands, and travelers 
say the call may still be heard “ Behold the bride- 
groom cometh, go ye out to meet him.” 

It seems to have been the prevailing method of 
Jesus to explain to the multitude those things which 
had a spiritual meaning by means of some temporal 
illustration, something with which the mind was 
familiar, but always showing the necessity of turning 
the attention to their temporal as well as eternal 
well-being: that there must be a continued effort to 
gather the Heavenly bread fresh from the divine 
source. 

The second lesson is that we should provide for 
these physical bodies, which were given us for a wise 
and noble purpose ; and unless we provide for the fu- 
ture, the time may come when it will be too late: the 
door will be shut. 

Although weare told to “ Be not therefore anxious 
for to-morrow, for the morrow will be anxious for 
itself” (Matt. 6: 34), yet it is necessary to lay up in 
the summer a supply to be used when the winter 
season is upon us. Those who are not thus provi- 
dent, are most likely to become dependent upon the 
charity of the more thoughtful. But while thus en- 
gaged to feed and clothe the body, we must not be 
neglectful of our duty to seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness. 


BETTER THAN MEDICINE. 
A tapy in New Hampshire recently gave a party on 
her eightieth birthday. There was a most elaborate 
supper, every single article, from bread to cheese, 
and butter to pound cake, having been made with 


her own hands. When a-ked how she kept herself 
so vigorous and healthy, she replied, “ By never 
allowing myself to fret over things I cannot help; by 
taking a nap, and sometimes two, every day of my 
life ; by never taking my washing, ironing, and bak- 
ing to bed with me, and by oiling all the various 
wheels of a busy life with an implicit faith that there 
is a brain and heart to this great universe, and that 
I could trust them both.” 


Tae better we are, the more satisfaction our con- 
science gives; the more temperate we are, the less 
trouble our body causes; and the more we reduce 
our wants, the greater our independence ! 


Ir we make religion our business, God will make 
it our blessedness.—J. Adam. 





SELF CONTROL. 


“ An expert and experienced official in an insane 
asylum said to us a little time ago that these institu- 
tions are filled with people who have given up to 
their feelings, and that no one is quite safe from an 
insane asylum who allows himself to give up to his 
feelings. The importance of this fact is altogether 
too little appreciated, especially by teachers. We 
are always talking about the negative virtues of dis- 
cipline, but we rarely speak of the positive virtues. 
We discipline the schools to keep the children from 
mischief, to maintain good order, to have things 
quiet to enable the children to study. We say, and 
say rightly, that there cannot be a good school with- 
out good discipline. Wedo not, however, emphasize as 
we should the fact that the discipline of the school, 
when rightly done, is as vital to the future good of 
the child as the lessons he learns. Discipline of the 
right kind is as good mental training as arith metic. 
It is not of the right kind unless it requires intellect- 
ual effort, mental contest. The experienced expert, 
referred to above, was led to make the remark to us 
by seeing a girl give way to the “sulks.” “That 
makes insane women,” she remarked, and told the 
story of a woman in an asylum, who used to sulk 
until she became desperate, and the expert said, 
“You must stop it; you must control yourself.” To 
which the insane woman replied, “ The time to say 
that was when I wasa yirl. I never controlled my- 
self when I was well, and now I cannot.” The 
teacher has a wider responsibility, a weightier dis- 
ciplinary duty, than she suspects. The pupils are 
not only to be controlled, but they must be taught to 
control themselves absolutely, honestly, completely.” 
—Journal of Education. 


In the late Robert Moffatt’s “ Missionary Labors 
and Scenes in Southern Africa,” is a deeply interest- 
ing account of the conversion to Christianity of a Co- 
renna chief named Mosheu and his people. At the 
close of the narrative is given the following, as illus- 
trating “the power of pacific principles.” It was 
communicated to Moffatt after his visit to England. 

“The little Christian band [in Mosheu’s village] 
had met, on a Sabbath morning, with the people in 
the centre of the village, to hold the early prayer- 
meeting before the services of the day. They were 
scarcely seated when a party of marauders ap- 
proached from the interior, whither they had gone 
for plunder, and not having succeeded to their 
wishes, had determined to attack this Coranna vil- 
lage on their return. Mosheu arose, and begged the 
people to sit stil, and trust in Jehovah, while he 
went to meet the marauders. To his inquiry, What 
they wanted? the appalling reply was, ‘ Your cattle; 
and it is at vour peril you raise a weapon to resist.’ 
‘There are my cattle,’ replied the chief, and then re- 
tired and resumed his position at the prayer meet- 
ing. A hymn was sung, a chapter read, and then all 
kneeled in prayer to God, who only could save them 
in their distresses. The sight was too sacred and 
solemn to be gazed on by such a band of ruffians; 
they all withdrew from the spot, without touching a 
single article belonging to the people.”—Herald of 
Peace, London. 
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HOME ECONOMY. 

Wuewn the subject of home, or as we usually say, do- 
mestic economy, is mentioned, it is usual to consider 
one point mainly, which though of great significance 
in all that concerns the material interests of the 
home, does not by any means cover the entire 
ground of its economies. There is a tendency to go 
to extremes in all that we as a people attempt, and in 
our earnestness to carry out some object that seems 
to us of great importance, we often exceed the limits 
of prudence in the expenditure of both physical 
strength and the time that is absorbed to the neglect 
of other things equally claiming our attention. 

It is chiefly with the waste in the culinary de- 
partment of our American households, that our pre- 
sent concern rests,—and this may be traced to sev- 
eral causes. First, perhaps, is the bringing in of 
more than the family consumes. This the prudent, 
thoughtful housekeeper can and does remedy either 
by limiting the supply ; or, what is equally an econ- 
omy, where it can be afforded, the careful saving of 
the “broken pieces” that they may go to supple- 
ment the scant fare of some worthy but poor family, 
to whom they come as a benediction. 

Too often the mistress of the house takes no spe- 
cial interest in this part of her establishment; if she 
has little experience, and less thrift, what to do with 
the residue of the family’s meal is a matter of indif- 
ference which readily communicates itself to the 
maid who rules in the kitchen, and who most fre- 
quently gets her first lesson in wastefulness from 
the larder of her employer. 

The overflowing pails that go out from the gates 
of, not alone our well-to-do people, but of many who 
depend upon the weekly wage of the bread-winner 
for their living, may well bring a feeling of sadness 
to the thoughtful passer-by, who sees in these recep- 
tacles of waste many a dainty morsel, that if care- 
fully saved, and turned to account would make the 
bread and butter of the evening meal all the more 
appetizing, or furnish a relish for breakfast fit for an 
epicure. And it goes into the waste because the 
house- mistress does not know what else to do with 
it, or thinks it beneath the dignity of her station to 
concern herself about such trifles, in which the 
maid, nine times out of ten, concurs, because she 


does not want the additional labor that the utitizing 
of broken fragments entails. It is so much less 
trouble to step to the market or the nearest meat- 
house and get chops or a steak or some other easily 
procured and easily prepared article, with no con- 
sideration of the addition it makes to the cost of 
living. 

It is to the encouragement of all who think this 
a subject that should claim serious attention, that 
the example of economy comes to us from the High- 
est Authority. In feeding the multitudes, though the 
fare was meagre and of the simplest kind, the Master 
gave forth this injunction, “Gather up the broken 
pieces that remain, that nothing may be lost.” 

And this is the lesson of all the economies in na- 
ture, proclaimed daily since the earth began to roll 
upon its axis. “That nothing may be lost,” is the 
law of living matter. There is no such thing as 
waste in the laboratory of the Creator. Whenever 
there is anything to be gathered—saved—utilized, 
some form of animated existence is there to accom- 
/plish the object. And after all have had their por- 
tion even to the infinitesimal insect, scarcely visible 
to the eye of man, it is change and not waste that 
follows. That which to the unobservant seems 
worthless, in due time appears again, clothed in new 
beauty, and ready to meet the needs of some form of 
life that waits its coming. 





MARRIAGES. 


BAVINGTON—CLAYTON.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Third month 28th, 1888, under the care of 
Abington Monthly Meeting of Friends, William W. Bav- 
ington, of Moreland township, Montgomery county, Pa., 
son of Watson and HannaG. Bavington, and Hanna, daugh- 
ter of Enos and Mary E. Clayton, of the same place. 


JONES—COULSTON.—On Fourth-day, Third month 
28th, 1888, at the residence of the bride's parents, under the 
care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, William Potts Jones, 
son of Evan D. and Anna P. Jones, of Conshohocken, and 
Elizabeth Coulston, daughter of James and Amanda Coul- 
ston, all of Montgomery county, Pa. 


MILLER—TYLOR.—On Fourth-day, Second month 
22d, 1888, at the residence of the bride's brother, Wilson M. 
Tylor, Easton, Md., under the care of Third Haven Monthly 
Meeting, Guion Miller, son of Caroline H. and the hate 
Francis Miller, of Sandy Spring, Montgomery county, Md., 
and Annie E. Tylor, daughter of the late Jonathan and 
Rebecca M. Tylor, of Denton, Caroline county, Md. 


DEATHS. 
BORTON.—At West Unity, Ohio, on Second-day, Third 


month 19th, 1888, Job Borton, brother of the late Benjamin 
Borton, iu his 70th year. 


DURELL.—Second month 20th, 1888, Deborah Durell, 
aged 88 years; a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, 
New Jersey. 


EVANS.—In Camden, N. J., Fourth month 7th, Sareh 
N., wife of Robert E. Evans, in her 69th year; a member 
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of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 

HAINES.—On First-day morning, the 25th of Third 
month, 1888, at Haddonfield, N. J., Hannah Ann, wife of 
George T. Haines, aged 62 years ; a member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She was a woman who looked well to the ways of her 
own household, none knew her but to love her; she had 
been afflicted with a cough for several years, which at times 
was severe, but she bore it with meekness and submission, 
ever trusting to her Heavenly Father for counsel and pro- 
tection, and we believe that our loss is her eternal gain ; 
although our trial is hard to bear, it is said that “ afflictions 
are blessings in disguise.” I have often felt as though I 
had to tread the wine press alone, but if we trust to the 
Almighty, his arm is not shortened that he cannot save, nor 
his ear grown heavy that he cannot hear. 

On First-day, the 18th inst., having been very unwell for 
several days, she was induced to take her bed, trusting that 
her Heavenly Father's will might be done. She gradually 
grew worse until the morning of the 25th ult., when she 
quietly passed away in the 63d year of her age. 

JoHN HAINES. 

Haddonfield, N. J., Third month 31, 1888. 


HARPEK.—Fourth month 3d, Henry S. Harper, formerly 
of Frankford, in his 66th year. Funeral from residence of 
his son-in-law, Casper Nightlenger, Ashbourne, Pa. 


NICHOLS,.—On the evening of Third month 7th, 1888, 
Eli Nichols, aged 80 years ; a member and attender of the 
Particular and Monthly Meetings of Centre, Delaware, 
during his whole life. 

It is in the truth to say of him that he adhered firmly 
to the principles of which he was convinced, was just and 


upright in his dealings, and an enterprising citizen, a 
kind and indulgent father, and a faithful and devoted hus- 
band. Although his last illness was comparatively brief 
and sudden, he was impressed that his time had come to go 
hence, and in meekness and resignation expressed his wil- 
lingness to submit to the will of God, and to obey the sum- 
mons to what he believed to be a higher and more spiritual 
existence. In taking a retrospect of his life, he had tried 
to do what appeared right for him, and felt no serious con- 
demnation for anything he had done. He calmly gave his 
words of counsel and direction to those of his sorrowing 
family, who were gathered about his couch, to administer 
the best they knew to the comfort of one they so long and 
so dearly loved. Jos. P. NICHOLS. 


PAXSON.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 5th, Joseph 
A. Paxson, M. D., formerly of Bucks county, in his 46th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. Interment at Buckingham, Pa. 


TEMPLE.—Suddenly, Fourth month 7th, John Malin 
Temple; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

TEST.—At her residence, in Camden, New Jersey, 
Fourth month, 3d, 1888, Leatitia M. Test, aged 74 years ; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors ; and their works do follow them.” 

Quiet, unassuming, self-sacrificiug, her life was a beau- 
tiful sermon more eloquent than words. 


WILBUR.—At her residence, in North Easton, Wash- 
ington county, N. Y., Huldah Wilbur, aged 87 years, 3 
months, and 15 days; a member of Easton Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


SUSAN ROBERTS. 
Deak FRIEND! whose hand so lately clasped in mine 
Has left with me the heart-warmth of thy touch, 
Knowing how blessed now is lot of thine, 
I may not mourn thy absence overmuch. 


E’en though I miss thy greeting evermore 
That found so full response within my heart, 

E’en though the circle, narrowing alway, 
Bring sense of loss, when our beloved depart. 


Yet think I of thy sad and thoughtful mood, 
Musing upon the downward slope of life, 

Where one might lose the power of doing good, 
And wrestle vainly in a joyless strife. 


O helpful hands! gone from the earth for aye, 
Whose treasures were beyond the moth and rust ; 
O feet! so steadfast on the upward way, 
O heart! so faithful to its Master's trust : 


Sooner than hoped you reached the peaceful goal 
Where all the weary toil was ended quite, 

And all the pain of doubt and fear were lost 
Beyond that cloud in Heaven’s most blessed light. 


The thoughts that broke through many hours of rest, 
The timid wonder what? and when? and how? 

The faith that God would give what would be best, 
Are glorious certainties to bless thee now. 


We should not mourn thee, but within our hearts, 
Hold ever, memory of thy faithfulness, 

That the pure life, so true and tender here 
May still retain its power to cheer and bless. 


Philadelphia, 


THE LIBRARY. 

Tue TemMPpERANCE Movement: or, THe CoNnFLict BE- 
TWEEN MAN anp Atconot. By Henry William 
Blair, United States Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. Boston: William E. Smythe Company. 
(Philadelphia Agents, E. R. Baxter & Co., 1015 
Arch St.) 

Tuts is a volume of over 550 octavo pages, well 

printed, substantially bound, and liberally illustrated, 

its contents being divided into twenty-five chapters 
which deal with the whole subject signified-in the 
title. The first eight chapters area study of alcohol, 
its history, its use, its effect upon the human system, 
its relation to food and medicine, etc.; tive chapters 
are devoted to a view of the social and moral injuries 
inflicted by intemperance; and the remaining twelve 
chapters describe and discuss the remedies proposed, 
by individual and associated action, political move- 
ments, etc. The author, H. W. Blair, is well known 
as a prominent member of the United States Senate, es- 
pecially in connection with his bill to give aid from 
the national treasury to the work of education in the 

Southern States. He is undoubtedly a very ardent 

and energetic man, not always cautious enough for 

prudent people, yet in the main, as in the instance 
represented by this volume, on the side of the right. 
In his opening chapter, Senator Blair describes 

alcohol, giving the earliest history of its use and a 

scientific analysis of the product, how it is obtained 
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and the ingredients that enter into its formation, 
with the percentage of alcohol contained in the var- 
ious intoxicating beverages, the wines and fermented 
drinks that are consumed by the human family. 
The second chapter treats of the effects of alcohol 
upon man, both body and soul, and follows the sub- 
ject closely, as it has been presented by able physi- 
cians of our own time. In this chapter we are told 
that the art of distillation was not discovered until 
the 12th century of the Christian era, and for several 
centuries after the process was concealed from gen- 
eral knowledge, being mostly confined to the labora- 
tory. 

The testimony of Dr. B. W. Richardson, of Lon- 
don, well-known in connection with his experiments 
with alcohol, is very freely quoted in this chapter; 
and the experiments of Dr. Parker and Canon Wil- 
berforce in relation to the action of alcohol upon the 
heart are also given. The use of alcohol in medicine 
forms the subject of another chapter. Alcohol in its 
relation to pauperism and crime, is discussed at 
length. The destructive influence of the drink habit 
upon the wealth of the world is forcibly presented, 
and a melancholy detail is here reached, in describ- 
ing the manner in which this baleful agent has fol- 
lowed the march of “ civilization” and been carried 
to nations and tribes of people, who had been free 
from its blighting influence, until in every harbor of 
the habitable earth, which the white sails of com- 


merce have entered, its evil influence is found. The 
language on this feature, though very strong, is of in- 


terest, and we quote it in part. Senator Blair says: 


“Thus of the three hundred thousand natives 
who inhabited the Sandwich Islands when they were 
discovered, civilization has destroyed all but forty 
thousand, a deteriorated remnant which even the 
redemptory influences of Christianity have hardly 
saved. British ram has not reduced, but has actually 
obliterated, the Hottentot, and there is nothing left 
of him but his picture in the primary geography, 
which people now elderly studied when at school. 

“The relation of the more civilized racesto weaker 
nations in the spread of the alcoholic evil is the 
most important aspect of the whole problem. There 
has never been a race of men which has not demon- 
strated its power to rise to a higher and happier level 
if it had the opportunity. The principles of the 
Christian religion never yet failed to convert an or- 
dinary man into a better one when they have had a 
fair chance to produce their natural ; 
This force which we call the Christian religion has 
unquestionably power to redeem and save t the 
uttermost—if it be given opportunity. Its apostles 
and witnesses have ennobled human nature in every 
kindred and tongue under the whole heaven, and the 
blood of martyrs has everywhere attested the 
sincerity of their professions, and their sublime de- 
votion to the heavenly truth by which they were in- 
spired. There is a force in the world which would 
save the world. 

“ But what isthe process now in plain operation be- 
fore our eyes? We find a population living upon our 
planet of fifteen hundred millions of human beings. 
Europe has three hundred millions, America one 


' of mankind. 


eae adits Asia eight hundred, and Africa 
two hundred millions, and one hundred million more 
are inhabitants of the isles ofthesea Ofthis vast num- 
ber ofsoulsabout four hundred millions may be classed 
as civilized people, among whom the Christian religion 
is nominally prevailing and controlling individuals 
and institutions, but really with only feeble applica- 
tion of its peculiarly unselfish principles in personal 
and national life. The remaining eleven hundred 
millions are many of them embraced in the provin- 
ces, colonies and dependencies of the Christian pow- 
ers, and all are really subject to that supremacy 
which results from the spirit of political and com- 
mercial aggrandizement. Everywhere the heathen 
nations and barbarous tribes are giving way before 
the demands of the western powers which with gun- 
powder and opium and rum, proceed at once to ‘ de- 
velop’ their destruction. The costs of war are largely 
dispensed with because unnecessary ; for commerce 
has discovered a way to convert the work of destruc- 
tion into a profitable pecuniary speculation, in which 
the dealer makes his fortune and the government its 
revenue. 

“ Measured by what they do to others, Christian 
nations are the vilest criminals, the very murderers 
Instead of civilizing and elevating the 
heathen we destroy them. It may be that this is 
the “order of Providence”; at all events they disap- 
pear. By.a combined process of rum-selling and 
psalm-singing we ‘improve’ these weaker brethren 
from the face of the earth—we promote their emigra- 
tion out of it. And now we are well on our way in 
this great crime of assassinating the race by poison 
administered in the robes of Christianity at the vic- 
tim’s expense of body, soul and estate.” 

In the remaining chapters the author takes up the 
various remedies that have been attempted to check 
the increasing evils of the drink habit, and discusses 
the “Temperance Movement,” in its several aspects, 
summing all up with Prohibition, as the only sure 
means of effecting a radical reform. Senator Blair 
urges not only State but national enactments of Pro- 
hibition, the latter to be brought about by a Consti- 
tutional Amendment. 

The illustrations are very numerous, including 
fifty-seven full-page portraits of prominent advocates 
of the Temperance Reform: among them we note 
Canon Wilberforce, ex-Secretary William Windom, 
Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, Dr. Daniel Dorchester, 
Aaron M. Powell, Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. 
Willard, and many others well known by their 
works. There is a remarkable map of New York, 
showing the location of over 9,000 drinking places in 
that city, which were licensed by the Board of Ex- 
cise Commissioners, in 1886. (The total number 
licensed was 9,168, and 1,000 were estimated to be sell- 
ing without license). 

The volume before us is strongly bound in sheep 
that will bear the hard usage to which books of ref- 
erence are subjected. It is sold, we believe, entirely 
by subscription, the agents in Philadelphia being as 
above stated. 

L. J. R. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE SEPARATION OF 1827. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I sAvVE 80 much unity and sympathy with a commu- 
nication signed F, in Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER, a few 
weeks ago that I think it right to say so in this way. 
Ilived in that day, and felt many deep conflicts of 
spirit on account thereof. I believe the separation 
among Friends was an unavoidable necessity for 
want of that forbearance, love, and charity among 
the leaders of the people, whom we looked up to as 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters in the mil- 
itant church. 

I believe the declaration of Jesus is as imperative 
now as formerly: “ By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one for another ;” 
and “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” With all 
due respect to the opinions and experiences of those 
who may differ from me in sentiment I will say I 
have an unshaken faith in that religion which en- 
ables us mutually to agree to disagree on some points, 
and yet promotes a harmonious labor for the honor 
of the Truth. E. P. 

Bristol, Pa. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


A FRIEND writing from Chicago under date Fourth 
month, 5th, informs: We have at last started a class 
in the study of the First-day school lessons. Nearly 
all the meeting remains, the young people taking 
much interest, and giving expression to their 
thought in a very satisfactory manner. H. A. Plum- 
mer leads the class. 


FAMILY AND OTHER DETAILS: EVANS 
AND EVENS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I nore in the brief memoir of S. A. E. Hutton, re- 
cently published, a mistake in the spelling of her 
“maiden” name, from which an error of family as- 
sociation may arise. Although this, to many may 
appear of small moment, yet instances are not want- 
ing in which similar errors bave been productive of 
difficulty. The author, Dr. Hibberd, is intimately 
acquainted with families who spell their name Evans, 
as in the memoirs. There were as early as 1684 and 
may be 1682, several families of this name who em- 
igrated from Wales and located in Merion, Radnor, 
and perhaps Haverford, in Pennsylvania, At the 
settlement of the township, in 1698, families of 
the same name came to Gwynedd, from Wales, and 
probably some off-shoots of the Merion settlers, also. 
Clerical talents appear to belong particularly to some 
of them. A branch of the family migrated to South 
Carolina and thence to Waynesville, Ohio, and may 
not have been originally members assome of their an- 
cestors were buried at the old Baptist burying ground 
in Lower Merion. Of this branch came Thomas, Da- 
vid, Jason, and Clayton(?) Evans, of Waynesville, 
Ohio, David being for many years clerk of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, and Jason, long a. useful and promi- 
nent member. The two others were attached to the 
other branch of Friends. 


But the family of S. A. E. Hutton was of different 
race and lineage. While the former was from Wales 
and of the “ancient Britons,” the latter, spelling the 
name Evens, was of Saxon origin, manifesting the 
characteristics of that race in their hair and fair com- 
plexion and coming from North Aveton, Devonshire, 
on the southern coast of England. They were Epis- 
copalians, Edmund Evens, the father of Sarah,’ came 
to Baltimore when only about 21 years old. Becom- 
ing acquainted with Friends, his mind was convinced 
of their principles, and he united in membership 
with them. Paying a visit to his parents and rela- 
tives in England on his return, his youngest brother 
William accompanied him. These two were all of 
the Evens family that migrated tothiscountry. Wil- 
liam united with the Methodists; his descendants 
were a few years ago in Greencastle, Putnam county, 
Indiana. Governor John A. Andrew, of Massachu- 
setts, noted in the early years of the late war, was a 
relative on the maternal side. 

Edmund Evens settled at first at Patuxent, after- 
ward resided for two or more years at Indian Spring, 
then a few years about three miles out of Baltimore, 
and then for some twelve years in its immediate vi- 
cinity. He died at Richmond, Indiana, in 1846. The 
family name is extinct in his children,? but his brother 
had several sons, and it is probably also continued in 
England, as there was a very large family of John 


and Sarah Andrews Evens’ children. 
BR. EE: 


Tue humanity of heaven shall be nothing but the 
humanity of earth lifted to its full activity, filled with 
the divinest impulses, made cognizant of its greatest 
powers, and made ambitious for its completest work. 
God grant us the beginning of that heaven now!— 
Phillips Brooks. 


INWARD goodness and benignity of spirit reflect a 
certain sweetness and serenity upon the very counte- 
nance, and make it amiable and lovely, inspire the 
soul with a noble resolution and courage, and make 
it capable of attempting and effecting the highest 
things.—Scougal. 





1§. A. E Hatton's maternal grandfather was Joseph Husbands, 
who married Mary Pusey. His name appears on the minutes of 
Western Quarterly Meeting about 1779. Mary Pusey, (daughter 
of Joshua), appeared in thé ministry in her 17th year, and mar- 
ri d Joseph Husbands, as above, in her 19th year. He died in 
1786, after which she married Daniel Mifflin, and was again a 
widow in 1810. She died in 1823, aged $1, having been a minister 
64 years. 

2 John Evens, of North Aveton, Devon, England, married Sarah 
Andrews. Their son, Edmund Evens, who came to this country, 
married Elizabeth Husbands. Their children were : 

1. Sarah A., m. John H. Hutton, Richmond, Ind., both now 
deteased. 

2. Mary Mifflin, m. Irvin Reed. 

8. Anna Florence, m. John H. Hutton, Richmond, Ind., both 
deceased. 

4. Susanna, m. Robert Hatton. 

5. John, (deceased), m. Mary G. Kinsey, Richmond, and Al- 
bina Greaves. He died in California ; his widow, if living, is at 
Gilson, Cal. 

6. Lydia H., d. young. 

7. Elizabeth, m. Noah H. Haines and Dr. Elias Fisher, of 
Waynesville, O., all now deceased. 
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ON AND OFF THE POPULAR ROUTES OF 
TRAVEL. 

Ir is only the fortunate few in our cold climate who 
are so situated that they can with the birds flit to 
the “Sunny South ” when the first chilling blasts of 
winter are upon us. And there is room for a doubt 
that even these, unless compelled by the law of self- 
preservation, are much more fortunate than those 
who can remain in their comfortable homes with 
congenial surroundings. 

Nevertheless, it is a desirable thing after a strug- 
gle with the cold, such as has been ours this past 
winter, to drift away in the very early spring-time to 
meet, as it were, the pleasant weather for a little 
bracing up ere the battle with the heat begins. 

An easy journey South, from Philadelphia, is over 
the Cape Charles route, down the Delaware “ Eastern 
Shore” Peninsula to the Chesapeake Bay, where a 
good steamer transports you comfortably to Norfolk, 
Va. A small party of us found it worth while to stop 
for a few days in this quaint old city and note the situ- 
ation, as well as make excursions to popular points 
from there. 

Norfolk, thirty-two miles from the sea on the 
Elizabeth River, with its fine harbor, and midway 
between the North and South, is a point almost with- 
out a rival for a trade which is growing steadily. The 
oyster interest is a large one, and very curious it is to 
unaccustomed eyes to see the skill and rapidity with 
which, in one establishment employing hundreds 
of hands, these are opened and made ready for 
the market. Of kindred interest are the immense 
piles of shells that suggest the possibility of solid 
roads, in a country so indented with water courses 
that the ground seems to need such helps to solidity. 
The streams abound in fish, and a Norfolk citizen 
will tell you with pride, as well as with truth, that 
“our market is the finest in the world.” Butof late 
years the increase of trade iu early vegetables is the 
absorbing topic, and the quotations of the New York 
and Boston market,—Philadelphia they consider a 
mere side show,—on spinach, kale, cabbage, etc., are 
watched with as much interest as stocks and bonds 
in some other cities. 

In driving out from the city one is attracted by 
the acres of cabbage planted on the sunny side of the 
long rows of spinach, the plants having been set there 
in last Twelfth month, to be ready for use in Fifth 
month, their soil and climate easily allowing them 
several crops in one year. 

Of the history of the city, as well as that of its 
pretty neighbor, Portsmouth,—where is the Navy Yard 
with its famous dry dock which both sides tried to 
demolish and could not, at the outbreak of the War, 
the Government buildings all looking so new and 
neat as seen from the river,—it is not needful to 
speak ; their part in the late war is too near to be 
long out of mind. One observation we make, 
though not a new one, that whatever may be the 
feeling deep down in the hearts of Virginians, the 
great desire here as elsewhere is for Northern capital, 
Northern energy, to help bring renewed prosperity to 
their cherished “ Old Dominion.” 
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Of course, one of the things to do is to take a boat 
ride to Old Point Comfort and Hampton, the former 
the fashionable seaside winter resort of the country. 
To us it had no attractions aside from its location, 
which isa fine one contiguous to Fortress Monroe, 
and with its grand water views. The immense hotel 
with its rooms for 1,000 guests which are always full 
notwithstanding the charges are from $4 to $15 per 
day, does not commend it to the weary seeking a 
quiet place to rest. So we gladly pass on through 
the beautiful grounds of the Soldiers’ Home to 
“ Hampton School” in which our readers have long 
been interested. There the good work still goes on 
of educating both Indians and colored people. Very 
kind and pleasant are the cultured teachers in 
charge, but our strength was unequal to a visit 
to all the schools, besides it being a holiday ; so after 
an unsuccessful search for board at the two or more 
private boarding-houses,—all “ full,”—we returned to 
the boat. The situation here is delightful and the 
Fourth month said to be the one for climatic pleasure, 
but the supply of boarding homes does not at all 
equal the demand. Of the old town of Hampton, the 
colored population does not seem to have benefitted 
much by the surrounding civilization, for only their 
churches give evidence of thrift, their homes and 
their equipages,—one small steer hitched to a cart,— 
showing little sign of comfort or progress. 

Another historical place, but a short sail from 
Norfolk, and much more attractive to our view than 
“Old Point,” is Newport News, nine miles above 
Fortress Monroe on Hampton Roads. Its principal 
hotel, “ Warwick,” is on a high bluff overlooking the 
bay, with grounds planted in shrubbery and trees, 
with an artesian wel! of excellent water to supply it. 
A very haven of rest to the weary, (though not an 
inexpensive one) is its well kept and well furnished 
rooms, its well served and excellent food. An ele- 
vator conveys you to a sun parlor, where you sit and 
watch the vessels in the harbor glide in and out, or 
as they lay at anchor. Over eighty sails at one time 
we count as the eye rests on the broad waters, and 
we ponder on the different callings of men. In 
every station fitted for the work God has given them 
to do, leaving it for them to determine if it shall be 
well or ill done. 

But we have not yet found the condition of exis- 
tence that we are seeking, that of mildness, moisture 
and comfort, so we are quite willing to step aside 
from the beaten track of travel and take refuge ona 
steamboat bound from Norfolk to New Berne, N. C. 

Two weeks from the date of the “ great storm,” 
and not yet isthe unsettlement in business traffic 
between the north and south adjusted. Only now 
the boats are making their regular trips through the 
bays, rivers, canals, and sounds of this southern At- 
lantic coast to gather up the supplies to be sent North, 
and take back the merchandise for the South. So it 


happened on a Sabbath evening, just after the boat 
landed, we settled ourselves in.a good, steam-heated 
state-room, with everything needed for our comfort 
for a week of sailing. As we glanced at the hand- 
some brass plate with the name of the boat “Manteo,” 
the eye was quick to see “The Pusey & Jones Com- 
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pany, Wilmington, Del., 1887, builders,”—and we at | 
once felt the confidence that comes from a reputation 
for good work. Here was a new boat, 122 feet long, 
480 tons burden, solid and strong, built at a cost of 
$65,000, with a skillful captain, so there was no need 
for anxiety,—we need only take our rest. 

Norfolk, Va., Third mo. 25. 


L. H. H. 


WAIT ON THE LORD. 
“They who wait on the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
YOuNG souls, so strong the race to run, 
And win each height sublime, 
Unweary still would ye march on, 
And still exulting climb? 


Walk with the Lord. Along the road 
Your strength he will renew. 

Wait on the everlasting God, 
And he will wait on you. 


Burn with his love. Your fading fire 
An endless flame will glow: 

Life from the Well of Life require,— 
The stream will ever flow. 


Ye shall not faint, ye shall not fail, 
Still in the Spirit strong: 

Each task divine ye still shall hail, 
And blend the exulting song. 


Aspiring eyes ye still shall raise, 
And heights sublime explore : 

Like eagles, ye shall sunward gaze; 
Like eagles, heavenward soar. 


Your wondrous portion shall be this, 
Your life below, above: 
Eternal youth, eternal bliss, 
And everlasting love. 
—Thomas Hornblower Gill. 


IN BONDAGE. 

You weep my Lill, above the page 
That tells the “ ancient wrong ” 

Of captives’ tears and tyrants’ rage, 
And weak oppressed by strong : 


Your Poet knows a sterner thrall, 
A harder yoke he sings— 

The bondage of the Very Small, 
The Tyranny of Things. 


And truly ours is hardest fate, 
Our lot more hopeless far, 

Who scarcely feel our lost estate, 
Or know what slaves we are. 


Slaves to Life’s thousand small demands, 
Its toil, its fret, its care; 

Slaves to our homes, our goods, our lands, 
Slaves to the clothes we wear! 


Slaves to the cherished things we fold 
In careful closets shut, 

The plate we store, the books we hold, 
Too choice to read—or cut! 


Slaves—ah, to what a host of things! 
Poor Gullivers would quake 

Beneath a web of threads and strings 
We know not how to break ! 


Give place, O “ Tamerlane the Great,” 
Sesostris, Ptolemy ! 

I sing the bond to whose hard weight 
Your chains were liberty ; 


The yoke more strict than despot’s thrall, 
More stern than rule of kings— 

The hardest tyranny of all, 
The tyranny of things! 


—Robertson Trowbridge, in The Century. 


— 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

WOMEN. 
Tue sessions of this body were held in Washington 
City from the 24th of Third mo. to the Ist of Fourth 
Month inclusive, the preliminary meeting being 
held on the former date. About forty delegates 
were present, representing 10 foreign and 24 Ameri- 
can organizations. The foreign delegates were as 
follows : 

The Edinboro’ National Society for Woman Suf- 
frage, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Mrs. Alice Scatcherd ; 
the Darlington Women’s Liberal Association, the 
Yorkshire and Southwark Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Scatcherd; Newcastle Women’s Liberal 
Association, Mrs. Ashton Dilke; National Prohibi- 
tion Movement of Great Britain, Mrs. Axel Gustaf- 
son; Danish Women’s Association, Danish Women’s 
Society for the Protection of Young Girls, Mrs. Ada 
M. Frederiksen ; Norway Women’s Suffrage Society, 
Mrs. 8. M. Groth; Finnish Women’s Union, Baron- 
ess Alexandra Gripenberg; Work for the Prisoners 
of St. Lazare, Mme. Isabella Bagelot. [We are ob- 
liged to give these and other names found in the 
daily newspaper reports, without reference to the 
usage of Friends.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL. ] 

Among the more prominent American delegates 
were Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Frances .E. Willard, Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Hannah Whitall Smith, Jennie C. Cooly, Abby 
Morton Diaz, Ednah D. Cheney, and Clara Barton. 
The organizations and objects represented included 
Woman Suffrage, the Press, Moral Education, the W. 
C. T. U., Mission Work, various religious bodies, tue 
New York “Strosis,” the Universal Peace Union, 
Industrial Education, the Women’s Relief Corps, the 
Knights of Labor, the Gangers, and others. 

The meeting was called to order by Susan B. An- 
thony, as chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. The question of forming a permanent Inter- 
national Council was brought up by May Wright 
Sewall, who vigorously championed the measure. 
Several delegates were asked to express an opinion 
on the subject, and a number spoke. Miss Eastman, 
Mrs. Bowles, Miss Willard, and Mrs. Whitall Smith 
agreed with Mrs. Sewall on the importance and need 
of an International Council. Mrs. Cheney had not 
considered the subject, and was not prepared to ex- 
press an opinion. Mrs. Scatcherd thought it in- 
volved too much expense. Mrs. Howe said that 
such a movement should be very carefully consid- 
ered. Mrs. Stone thought we could téll better after 
this Council, than now, whether a permanent one 
will be desirable. The old abolitionistsin carrying on 
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their reform had not thought it necessary to have an 
American and foreign anti-slavery society. There 
would be large expense involved in sending dele- 
gates across the ocean, and the various societies 
would find it hard to carry this. Mrs. Antoinette 
Blackwell said that such a council might stimulate 
to better work if they knew it would be reported. 
Baroness Gripenberg, in excellent English, said that 
those who were familiar with the language should 
speak on the question. It was voted, after discus- 
sion, to appoint a committee of fifteen on the subject, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

In the evening of the same day (24th) a reception 
was held at the Riggs House, where the delegates 
generally stopped. The report inthe Woman’s Journal 
says: “* The halls, corridors, and parlors of the hotel 
were densely crowded with delegates and visitors 
(nineteen-twentieths being women). The assembly, 
numbering several hundred, were almost all well- 
known workers for woman suffrage, although present 
as representatives of a great variety of educational, 
philanthropic, and reformatory enterprises. It was a 
striking evidence of the close relation of all forms of 
mental activity in public work on the part of women 
to woman suffrage, that there seemed such an iden- 
tity of thought and purpose on the subject. As this 
great army of fine, intelligent, well-dressed ladies 
passed slowly through the spacious parlors, it must 
have occurred to lookers-on that a government which 
denies such women a share in its councils, is not wise 
or just, or fairly representative of its people. An- 
other noticeable fact was the great diversity of local- 
ities represented, including Maine, Louisiana, Colo- 
rado, and every intermediate State. Canada had sent 
its representatives. The mere enumeration of States, 
to say nothing of individual names, would be a gazet- 
teer of American geography.” 

On the 25th, which was First-day, religious ser- 
vices at various churches and halls in the city were 
conducted or addressed by women of the Interna- 
tional Council. The Council itself met at Albaugh’s 
Opera House in the afternoon, at 2.30 o'clock. The 
building was packed. Aisles were filled, boxes 
thronged, and people stood five tiers deep around the 
outer rail. Only once in a decade, it is said, is such 
an audience gathered in Washington. Nearly half 
the assembly were men. State bannersand the flags 
of various nations decorated the balconies. Over three 
thousand persons were present. The platform was 
filled with delegates and invited guests. At 3 p.m. 
Susan B. Anthony called to order. Phebe A. Hana- 
ford read Longfellow’s “ Greeting,” which was sung 
by the audience standing. Ada C. Bowles read from 
the Acts the interview between Paul and Agrippa. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell offered prayer. Annie 
H. Shaw delivered an admirable sermon. from the 
text, Acts 26: 19: “ Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I 
was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” The 
sermon was earnest and eloquent, and many faces 
which showed only curiosity at the beginning were 
marked by a better sentiment before the close. Sev- 
eral hymns were sung, and the exercises closed with 
a benediction, 

Mary A. Livermore, in fulfillment of a previous en- 
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gagement, preached to large audiences in the Church 
of Our Father, both morning and evening. Frances 
E. Willard lectured at the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church, on “Social Purity,” to an overflowing assem- 
bly. In the evening, in spite of the rain, a crowded 
congregation at Ryland Chapel listened to Mary T, 
Lathrop, of Michigan, Bessie Starr Keifer, of Toronto, 
Can., occupied the pulpit at the Union Methodist 
Church in the morning, and in the evening presided 
at a gathering under the auspices of the Grand Lodge 
of Good Templars. Mary A. Allen, M. D.,spoke in 
the evening at the Union Methodist Church. Clara 
Cleghorn Hoffman, of Missouri, addressed a large 
audience on “Temperance,” in the afternoon, at the 
Foundry Methodist Church. Elizabeth Saxon, of Al- 
abama, spoke at the North Capitol Church on “ The 
Home ws. theSaloon.” J. K. Barney, of Rhode Island, 
preached in the evening at the Hamline M. E. Church, 
C. H. St. John preached to a very large congregation 
on “ Temperance,” at Grace Church. Fanny Barnes 
spoke at the Vermont Avenue Christian Church. 
Nellie Eyster, of California, lectured to children at 
the Lutheran Memorial Church. These varied exer- 
cises and the rainy weather did not seem to diminish 
the large attendance at each of these meetings. 


At the formal opening of the Council on the 26th, 
there was a good audience and a large and striking 
group of delegates and visitors on the platform. 
Susan B. Anthony called the meeting to order, and 
invited Antoinette Brown Blackwell, “the first wo- 
man ever ordained as a minister in this country, and 
I think in the world,” to open the meeting with 
prayer, which she did. 8. B. Anthony made a brief 
address. She said: The notice that was issued forty 
years ago for that first convention, if I remember 
rightly, did not have any signatures attached, but, 
nevertheless, the two moving spirits in originating 
the call for the meeting and in carrying forward the 
meeting were those of our sainted Lucretia Mott, of 
Philadelphia, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who is 
with us to-day. Without any particular words that 
shall call to your mind the vast change in the world 
these last forty years for women as well as men, but 
especially for women, I will say that forty years ago 
women had no place any where except in their homes, 
no pecuniary independence, no place or position, no 
purpose in life save that which came through mar- 
riage, save that which came through the home. What 
a change from such a state of things, as many of you 
can remember, when no woman thought of earning 
her bread by any other means than sewing, teach- 
ing, cooking, or factory work! During those years 
there has been almost a perfect open sesame to every 
avenue of industry,—to every profession, whereby 
woman to-day stands almost the peer of man in her 
advantages for independence. What is true in the 
world of work is true in education, is true every 
where. 


Men have granted us in law, in the privileges and 
civil rights of society, which we have been demand- 
ing, almost everything but the pivotal right, the one 
power that underlies all other rights, and with which 
citizens of this republic may protect all other rights. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton then delivered an extended 
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address, some portions of which we shall print here- 
after. 

The foreign delegates were then introduced, most 
of them making brief addresses, and letters were read 
from foreign associations and individuals, including 
Priscilla Bright McLaren, of Edinburgh. There were 
then short addresses by Lucy Stone, Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Julia Ward Howe, Frederick Douglass, and 
others. In the evening the leading address was by 
May Wright Sewall, principal of the Girls’ Classical 
School, Indianapolis, on “The Higher Education.” 
This was followed by a paper on “The Women of 
India,” by the Pundita Ramabai, and one on “ The 
Kindergarten in its Development of Faculty,” by 
Sarah C. Cooper, president of the Golden Gate Kinder- 
garten Association. There were also addresses in- 
cluding one on “ Coéducation,” by Rena A. Michaels, 
Dean of the Woman’s College of the Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, Ill. Miss Benneson, of 
Bryn Mawr College, advocated fellowships for women, 
in a vigorous and interesting address. 

The session of Third-day morning, 27th, was de- 
voted to the consideration of the various organized 
philanthropies in which women are engaged. The 
house was crowded. The proceedings began with a 
paper on “ Philanthropy ” by Harriette R. Shattuck, 
of Massachusetts, and besides others, there was an 
address in the French language by Madam Bogelot, of 
Paris, on work in the great prison of St. Lazare, in 
that city. Clara Barton spoke on the Red Cross move- 
ment, and Amelia S. Quinton on the work and object 
of the Women’s National Indian Association. At the 
evening session the topic was Temperance, and the 
speakers were Frances E. Willard, Hannah Whitall 
Smith, and others. A resolution was passed strongly 
approving the work of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

At the session in Fourth-day morning, the 28th, 
the topic was Industries. Laura W. Johns, president 
of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, presided, 
and made the opening address on the “ Industrial 
Gains of Women During the Last Half Century ;” 
Anna M. Worden, worthy master of Vineland Grange 
No. 11, on “ Women in the Grange,” and Hulda B. 
Loud, of Rockland, Mass., on “ Women in the Knights 
of Labor.” Helen Campbell, vice-president of the 
American Sociological Society, was not present, but 
sent a paper on “The Working-women of To-day.” 
Lita Barney Sayles, secretary of the same society, 
had a paper on “Codperation the Law of the New 
Civilization.” Leonora M. Barry, organizer of 
Knights of Labor, holding credentials from T. V. 
Powderly, spoke on “What the Knights of Labor 
are doing for Women.” Esther L. Warner, for twenty 
years a farmer in Nebraska, spoke on “ Women as 
Farmers.” Mrs. Dow, president of the Street Car 
Railroad Company, of Dover, N. H., was called upon, 
and made a brief address. Harriet H. Robinson 
spoke on “ Factory Girls.” M. Louise Thomas, pres- 
ident of Sorosis, (New York), gave an account of the 
Lowell Offering, and Miss Anthony gave her own ex- 
perience of “ Work in a Factory.” 

Hulda B. Loud read a communication from the 
Federation of Labor Unions of the District of Col- 
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umbia, deprecating a remark of Mrs. Stanton’s as 
contrary tothe viewsof “ organized labor.” They add: 
“We discountenance and by no means tolerate acts 
of violence to persons or property on the part of our 
members, and we have neither affiliation or sympa- 
thy with associations that do so.” 

In the evening the topic for discussion was “ The 
Professions,” and numerous papers were read discuss- 
ing the work of women in journalism, medicine, the 
law, etc. 

At the morning session on the 29th, Matilda Jos- 
lyn Gage presided. The subject for discussion was 
“ Organization.” The topic was considered in a gen- 
eral sense by Julia Ward Howe, and she was fol- 
lowed by Mary F. Eastman, on the “Association for 
the Advancement of Women ;” Amanda Devo, of 
New York, on the “ Peace Association ;” Abby Morton 
Diaz, of Boston, on the “ Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union;” Marilla M. Hills, of Dover, N. 
H., on “Missionary Work of the Free Baptist 
Church.” Miss C. K. Fredericksen, of Copenhagen, 
reported for the “ Danish Women’s Union for the 
Protection of Young Girls and Lonely Women,” also 
for the “Danish Women’s Association.” Fanny 
Zampini Salazaro, editor of La Rassegna Femminile, 
contributed a paper on “ Woman’s Condition in 
Italy.” M. Louise Thomas, of New York, gave a his- 
tory of Sorosis, and read a letter from the Crown 
Princess of Denmark. Jennie C. Croly (Jennie June), 
of New York, spoke on “ United Womanhood.” May 
Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, spoke on “ Women’s 
Organizations.” Frances E. Willard spoke of the 
“ Power of Organization among Women.” 

In the evening Lillie Devereaux Blake spoke on 
the legal disabilities of women. She said in part: A 
general impression prevails that the laws in this 
country are especially favorable to women, yet this 
is far from being the case. Under the English law 
marriage is to a woman civil death, and where it pre- 
vails, as it does in all the Southern and some of the 
Northern States, a wife bas no right to her own prop- 
erty or her own earnings. In many Northern and 
most Western States these provisions have been mod- 
ified to the extent that property rights are secured 
to wives, and yet even in the States where married 
women may enjoy their own earnings they have no 
claim to their children, New Jersey, Kansas, and 
lowa alone securing to the mother the legal control 
of her offspring. In New York, as in all other States, 
the honorable wife has no right to her child fora 
single instant of its existence. The father can give 
it away during his life and will it away after his 
death without her knowledge or consent. In happy 
union this cruel law has no terrors, but it places a 
fearful weapon in men’s hands, which has been used 
imthousands of cases to wring women’s hearts. 

Alice Scatcherd discussed the Jegal condition of 
women in England, Ireland, and Wales. Among 
other things she said that the men have an unenvia- 
ble notoriety for wife-beating, and only since 1878 
had a wife the right to go before a magistrate and 
complain of this cruel and barbarous treatment. The 
streets of England are freer for men than for women, 
and the laws as to legitimacy are a crying disgrace. 
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The next paper was by Alice Fletcher, special In- 
dian agent under the Severalty bill, and was entitled, 
“ Legal Condition of Indian Women.” Matilda Jos- 
lyn Gage read a paper on “ Law in the Family.” 

The session on Sixth-day morning was devoted to 
the topic of Social Purity. This meeting was for wo- 
men only, and the attendance was confined to their 
sex. The proceedings included papers, addresses, 
and letters from Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Anna 
Rice Powell, Josephine E. Butler, and others. Mrs. 
Armiston Chant, an English delegate, said the state- 
ments made in the Pall Mall Gazette as to vice in 
London among aristocratic people, were true. Frances 
E. Willard, in the course of her remarks, criticized 
low-cut dresses, and said that those wearing them 
borrowed the idea from women whom she would be 
ashamed to touch. She also said that in the new era 
the half-nude pictures of women used as advertise- 
ments by cigar dealers would not stay in the win- 
dows over night. She also touched upon the impur- 
ity of dressing on the stage and the evils of round 
dances. The Arabs love to say of a pure man “ He’s 
a brother of girls” as typifying their best and great- 
est idea of purity. 

The evening session was devoted to the discussion 
of “ Political Conditions and Women’s Right to the 
Ballot.” The speakers included Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, J. Ellen Foster, Harriette H. Robinson, 
Martha A. Everett, Annie H. Shaw, Laura M. Jones, 
and others. Mrs. Robinson said a new party was re- 
quired, to carry this issue to the polls. “The Prohi- 
bition party is very good about passing resolutions in 
our favor, but it has as yet no political power, and the 
majority of its members usually vote the Republican 
ticket. We do not count a great deal on its help.” 

The session on the morning of the 3lst was de- 
voted to the reunion of “ the pioneers” in the move- 
ment for Women’s Rights. The“ pioneers” occupied 
prominent seats on the stage of the Opera House with 
the “celebrated six” on the front row,—Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Lucy Stone, Julia W. Howe and Matilda Jos- 
lyn Gage. Among the men on the platform were 
Frederick Douglass, Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, 
A. G. Riddle, of the District of Columbia, and ex- 
Senator Pomeroy. The others were: Mrs. Amy Post, 
Sarah H. Willis, Mary H. Hallowell, Sarah Anthony 
Burtis, and Mary 8. Anthony, of Rochester, N. Y.; M. 
Adeline Thomson and Emily Winslow Taylor, of 
Philadelphia; Sarah H. Southwick, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; Sarah E. Wall, Worcester, Mass. ; Dr. Clem- 
ence 8S. Lozier, New York ; Olive Frazer Ingalls, Glen- 
ora, N. Y.; Susan E. Wattles, Kansas; Esther Wat- 
tles, Oberlin, Ohio; Virginia L. Minor, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dr. C. B. Winslow, Dr. Susan Edson, Jane B. Archi- 
bald, Julia A. Wilbur, of Washington, D, C.; Phoebe 
Mott Willsand Catharine A. F. Stebbins, of Michigan. 

When 8. B. Anthony called the meeting to order 
she said that in memory of Lucretia Mott, who, with 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, called together the first wo- 
man’s convention, and in spirit with the religious de- 
nomination of which Mrs. Mott was a member, all 
would observe a moment of silent invocation. After 
that began the speeches. 
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Mrs. Stanton, told of her calling the first conven- 
tion together, and how in the long struggle she had 
never felt they stood alone, for she knew God him- 
self and the lovers of liberty were with them. Inci- 
dents of the little meeting at Seneca Falls were told, 

Fred. Douglass was the next speaker, and said it 
was fifty-two years ago to-day since he was driven 
with hands tied to the auction block to be sold to the 
highest bidder. 

Lucy Stone talked of her work in Boston, when, 
at a salary of $6 a week, she made speeches for the 
anti-slavery movement. 

Following her came ber husband, Henry B. Black- 
well, who referred in a pleasant way to the fact that 
his wife never took his name—saying she simply 
copied mother Eve. Who ever heard of Mrs. Adam 
or Mrs. E. Adam? 

Antoinette Blackwell, a sister-in-law of Lucy 
Stone, told in a grave way many entertaining remi- 
niscences of her early college life at Oberlin, Ohio. 

Robert Purvis and Mary Grew of Philadelphia, 
and ex-Senator Pomeroy made speeches. 

Rachel Foster, spoken of as “the youngest lady 
in the movement,” was highly complimented for her 
work in organizing the convention, and a gold badge 
was presented her. Susan B. Anthony concluded 
the programme. Referring to newspaper attacks, 
she said she did not mind them nowadays, but at 
first they cut deeply. 

A reception was held by a number of young 
ladies, descendants of the “ pioneers,” at the Riggs 
House, in the afternoon. In the evening the topic 
was “ Political Conditions,” when Helen H. Gardener 
spoke on “Sex in Brain,” followed by Mrs. Ashton 
Dilke, and others. 

On First-day .afternoon, Susan B. Anthony pre- 
sided over a religious symposium. Matilda Joslyn 
Gage spoke on “ Women in the Early Christian 
Church,” and Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell on 
“Science and Religious Truth.” In the evening 
Zerelda G. Wallace spoke on the “ Moral Power of 
the Ballot;” and Elizabeth Cady Stanton made the 
closing address. 


WINE PRODUCTION IN FRANCE. 
Ir has of late been repeatly affirmed, by way of ex- 
planation of the increased consumption of the 
stronger liquors in France, that there had been a de- 
crease in the supply of wines. In a recent sitting of 
the French Senate, Colonel Meinadier called atten- 
tion to certain reports circulated abroad relative to 
an allegéd decrease in the production of wine in 
France, and requested information from the govern- 
ment as to the exact figures, with a view to contra- 
dicting these statements, Tue Minister of Agricul- 
ture, in reply, stated that the production was annu- 
ally increasing, and reached 30,000,000 hectolitres in 
1887. It appears from this official statement that 
not only has there been no falling off in quantity of 
wine produced in France, but that there is an annual 
increase. The truth is that wine-drinking in France, 


as might be expected, has created an alcoholic appe- 
tite which only an increased and increasing con- 
sumption of the stronger liquors can now satisfy.— 
National Temperance Advocate. 
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THE “SLUMS” OF NEW YORK. 
You will return from your first visit to the slums with 
two very strong impressions: one, of the utter hope- 
lessness of trying to do anything; the other, of the 
necessity for doing something immediately, less the 
heavens fall. Perhaps you have evolved in your 
boudoir some beautiful scheme of amelioration ; it has 
occurred to you that if ten rich men of the city could 
be persuaded to give $100,000 apiece, not asa charity, 
but as an investment, to build ten tenements, each to 
accommodate seventy families, it would be a great and 
glorious thing. But, as you stand in “ the Bend” in 
Mulberry street and gaze about you, it will be to say 
in despair, $1,000,000, ten tenements, seven hundred 
families! Of what possible use to plan such an in- 
finitesimal oasis of relief in this universe of misery 
and degradation?” You have never before seen 
people so hived before. Above you, below you, be- 
hind you, in front of you, to the right, to the left, in 
the rear, in the distance, crowded against each other, 
behind each other, above each other, are human be- 
ings. They swarm on the sidewalks, they are en- 
tering and issuing from the doorways, they lean out 
of the windows. You have always supposed that in 
the homes of the very poor you would be filled with 
pity for the hard work you would be seeing them do; 
women bending over washtubs or ironing-table, cob- 
blers cobbling, tailors sewing, seamstresses running 
machines, tinkers mending, children weepingjbitterly 
as they, too, turn a machine, or try to make a shoe; 
everybody toiling for dear life, for a mouthful of 
bread, too busy to look up, even as you pass. But the 
very first impression made upon you in the slums is 
that of a horrible leisure. What are these people 
doing? Nothing. Whatdo they want todo? Noth- 
ing. What are they capable of doing? Nothing. 
What do they want you to do for them? Nothing. 
What can youdo for them? Nothing. 

Nothing is more astonishing, in investigating the 
slums, than the discovery of the enormous prices the 
poor are paving for the most wretched accommoda- 
tions. One man boasts that he draws 33 per cent. on 
his tenement investments. Mr. Alfred White’s ex- 
periments with improved tenements have been 
carried on for ten years, and have been made in the 
city which is the third largest in the United States, 
so that he has certainly had to grapple with all the 
problems presented by a large city; and he states 
that for $1.50 a week you can give tenants two light, 
airy rooms, with separate sink, scullery, and arrange- 
ments for coal, etc., and draw 6 per cent. on your in- 
vestment ; yet you will find families paying $6 a week 
for two rooms, with right to use the hallway for some 
of their “things;” and in the same house a woman 
with three children paying $2 a week for one room 
in the basement, where she lives, cooks, eats, and 
does washing for a living, with a dark closet and one 
bed where she and the three children sleep. In a 
semicircle of sheds occupied by ragpickers one woman 
pays $1 a week for the end of one shed. 

More than half the population of the City.of New 
York live in tenement houses. There are 30,000 of 
these tenements, 2,009 of them reported in the official 
statistics as “ very bad.” In one block on the East 


side there are as many people as you would find in a 
country village stretching over several hundred acres 
of land. Between two avenues and two streets in 
the same district are 3,000 or 4,000 souls. This in it- 
self is not objectionable; for the same space, if built 
up with “apartment houses,” such as we see in other 
quarters of the city, might afford to a much larger 
number of persons even luxurious privacy ; but these 
tenements are only ordinary houses. In some rooms 
you will, in the daytime, see mattresses piled up till 
they touch the ceiling; at night, when the “ board- 
ers” stream in from their day’s work, these mat- 
tresses are taken down and spread over the floor, 
touching each other. Forty-five people sometimes 
sleep in one room. 

Half of the trouble is caused by the willful 
cruelty, but half by the careless thoughtlessness, of 
the landlords. A wise writer has said recently, “ Of- 
ten you don’t need to say toa man, ‘ Why do you do 
so?’ If you can show him what he is doing, it is 
often enough to rouse him to reform.” I have faith 
enough in human nature to believe that if we could 
organize a procession of landlords, and compel them 
to walk through the tenement districts, they would 
begin the reform themselves. Half of them do not 
know what they are doing ; trusting the care of their 
property to agents, whose interest it is not to trouble 
them with demands for repairs or any lessening of 
income.—Alice Wellington Rollins, in “ The Forum,” of 
New York. 


IT’S GOOD ENOUGH. 


“There! I guess that will do,” said John, as he 
took a shovelful of ashes out of the stove. “The 
pan isn’t empty, but it’s near enough: nobody 
will see it. If I can get the store swept in about 
five minutes, I can finish that story in the Fire- 
side Companion before any one comes.” The store 
was swept very much as the stove had been cleaned. 
The open spaces presented a good appearance, but 
out-of-the-way corners and underneath boxes and 
barrels told a different story. However, John said 
it was “good enough.” The story was finished, and 
the paper hidden out of sight before the clerks ar- 
rived. Then Mr. Willis, the proprietor, came in, 
bade them all “good-morning,” glanced around the 
store, and went into his private office. Presently he 
called John: “ Take these letters to the office as soon 
as youcan. They will be just in time for the nine 
o’clock mail. Come right back.” John hurried to 
the office as he had been bidden, but, having depos- 
ited the letters safely, saw no more reason for haste: 
Indeed, he even indulged in a game of marbles be- 
fore returning to his work. When he entered the 
storg again, Mr. Willis made no comment on his 
tardiness, but remarked, “ Well, John, I’ve almost 
learned my lesson.” 

Jobn stared, “ What lesson, sir?” . 

“ Why, the one you’ve been teaching me lately.” 

John was more puzzled than ever, and all day 
long, he wondered what lesson he gould possibly 
teach Mr. Willis. The next morning, John’s work 
was done as speedily, and no better than the day be- 
fore. Mr. Willis came before the clerks, and sent 
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John out onan errand, While he was gone, the gen- 
tleman, with a quiet smile, began to investigate the 
corners that John thought “nobody would see.” 
When he returned, Mr. Willis said: “John, I told 
you yesterday I had almost learned my lesson. To- 
day, I know it thoroughly. Would you like to hear 
it?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You have been teaching me how well I could 
get along without you. I thought the stove needed 
cleaning and the store sweeping every morning, but 
it seems they don’t. So I shall not need you longer 
than this week.”—Selected. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A writer in the Electrical Review states that a system 
of signals is on experimental trial in New York, in which 
different colored lights are flashed on the lamp-post. It is 
mainly intended to enable policemen to communicate 
quickly with each other when in pursuit of midnight crim- 
inals. 

—The largest electric light in the world is in the light- 
house at Sydney, Australia. It has the power of 180,000 
candles, and can be seen at sea fifty miles distant. Amer- 
ica's largest light, 24,000 candle power, is at San José, Cal. 

—The avalanches in the Alps have caused the death of 
over two hundred persons, whole villages being buried. 
The famous Hospice of St. Bernard (where for one thousand 
years the monks bave succored victims of the storm) has 
been buried by twoavalanches, without causing loss of life. 
Avalanches in sunny Spain have caused eleven deaths. 

—Over extensive districts, or at least throughout Eastern 
North America, the ants are evidently by far the most ef- 
fective animal agents in preparing soil for plant use, the 
part they play being much great®r even than that of the 
earth-worms themselves. The latter are confined chiefly 
to cultivated clayey fields ; while the ants rapidly overturn 
the soil material, as well within the forests as in the open 
fields, wherever that material is of a sandy nature. 

—Printed matter is measured by “ ems,” the letter“ m”"’ 
being the unit. The following compilation is by Professor 
A. P. Lyon: The Bible contains 3,500,000 “ems,” Webster's 
Dictionary 20,000,000, Chambers’s Encyclopedia 58,000,000, 
Johnson’s Cyclopedia 56,000,000, Appleton'’s Cyclopedia 
60,000,000 and Encyclopedia Britannica 140,000,000 “‘ ems.’ 

—The tercentenary of the translation of the Bible into 
Welsh is to be celebrated this year by erecting a memorial 
to the translator, Bishop Morgan, at St. Asaph, and by es- 
tablishing a Welsh scholarship for Biblical learning. It is 
also intended to issue a reprint of Bishop Morgan’s Bible, 
with the Revised Version in a parallel column. 

—Mrs. Ormiston Chant of London, a delegate to the 
International Council of Women, recieved a most cordial 
greeting in that body, and her addresses in seveaal large 
meetings elsewhere in Washington were received with 
marked demonstrations of approval. She will visit Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, and New York before 
sailing for England, and should have, and will doubtless 
receive, a hearty welcome everywhere.—The Philanthrop- 
ist, (N. Y.) 

—A syndicate, including several Georgia capitalists, 
has secured the exclusive right for the Southern States of 
the Thompkins process for reducing vegetable fibres to pa- 
per stock, with the intention of establishing mills in all 
the cotton States and applying the process to the reduction 
of cotton stalks and seed hulls, now practically worthless. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE One-hundredth anniversary of the pioneer settle- 
ment in the State of Ohio, under the “‘ Ordinance of 1787,” 
was celebrated at Marrietta, on the 7th instant. Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, delivered the principal address, 
and there was speaking also by ex-President Hayes, J. 
Randolph Tucker, Senator Sherman, Edward Everett Hale, 
and others. 

THE extensive strike among engineers and other em- 
ployees on railroads coming into Chicago has substantially 
ended, the men on all the roads except the Burlington and 
Quincy having decided to go to work, at a meeting held 
on the 4th inst. 

BENJAMIN Harris BREWSTER, ex-Attorney-General of 
the United States, died early on the morning of the 4th 
inst., in Philadelphia, aged nearly 72 years. He was a 
member of the Cabinet of President Arthur. 

Reports from Florence, Italy, say that the health of 
James G. Blaine, who has spent the winter there, is fail- 
ing. He and his family expect to make a tour in Sweden 
and Norway, and then return home, arriving about the 
end of the Sixth month. 


FLoops in the rivers have done considerable damage in 
Western States. At Waterloo, Iowa, on the 7th instant, 
barns, houses, and movables were carried off by the flood 
in Cedar river. Washouts were reported on the railroad 
at Vinton and Cedar Falls, and an important railroad 
bridge at Sioux City was wrecked by the rising of the 
Missouri river. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the Temperance 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Chester, on First-day afternoon, Fourth month 15th, at 
2.30 o’clock. J. Byron Tomas, Clerk. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Gwynedd, on Seventh-day, the 2ist of Fourth month, at 
10 o’clock. All interested are invited to attend. 

j#@- Trains on N. 1. R. R. north, reach Gwynedd Sta- 
tion, (one mile from meeting-house), at €.31, 9.30, and 
12.02; south at 8.13, and 8.55, Will Friends who are com- 
ing please advise Walter H. Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa., so 
that provision may be made T. tee them ? 

. Q. ATKINSON, 
ANNA Moore, } Clerks. 





*.* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee has appointed a Conference to be held in Westfield 
Meeting-house, on First-day, the 22d, at 2.30 o’clock. AIL 
are cordially invited. 

J. M. Lrpprxcott, Clerk. 


*.* Concord First-day School Union will be held at 
West Chester, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 14th, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock. All interested are invited to be 
present. i — 

‘LARA B. MILLER, 
Epwin J. DURNALL, } Clerks. 





*,* Salem First-day School Union will be held at Mick- 
leton, N. J., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 14th, com- 
mencing at 10a.m. All interested are cordially invited. 

RIcHMAN COLES, ja 
LOVELLA WaDDINGTON, |“ - 





*,.* A Meeting of the Joint Committee on Temperance 
aud Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, will be held at Race Street meeting-house, Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 14th, 1888, at 1 p. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, 


} Clerks, 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JoURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 


reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 


whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
RoyAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall st., N. Y. 





Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Lara, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXxEcuTIvVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Teirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Aun Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


BAUGH'S $ 2 5 HoeP aoe 
RADE MARK BOO PHOS n d 

ed in Unassiyne 

T Bical tie: any 
stricd »)° 

Pure Dissolved Raw Genes. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Muriate of Potash. Nitrateo! Soda. 

Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 

O77 Send for further information 

and special prices. 


BAUGH & SONS CO. ana imporsers, PHILADELPHIA, 
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name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 


numbers printed. 








FOR DRY GOODS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed e.ther for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 
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EYE SLASSES 
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STREETS. 
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Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? feo, observe these prices for new 
perfect, full length. P newest patterns, 


Lustres or Mica Papers, 
Beautiful Gold Papers, 
+ 20 Cts. Roll. 


Felt or Cartridge oanes ° 
Heavy Embossed Golds, . . 35 Cts. Roll. 
We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 


samples with borders to match. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 MARKET STREET. 


6 Cts. Roll. 
- 15 Cts. Roll. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SurPLus of about Two MILL- 
ions. gear ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 

Pres, EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


TH E GI RAR D or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  ‘"“Vice'resident and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
BME Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, Gzorce Tucker BisPHAM 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance a, JOS. ASHBROOK, wea Caieen, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). $22 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 1 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am. 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business- 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL".ER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
Drrectors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph 8. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 

Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodanutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











CAPITAL PAID UP,. . . - «+ +  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS, . al cs MRE” se foxska << Mc [ken |) o.gccard, 
RESERVE LIABILITY, Si. . « _ 1,000,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W.CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


MORTGAGES AGE Principal and Interest GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished. Dar. 


ing the past five years we = furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. 1st Mortgages 
ou Western farms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. ¥.,and,Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1835. Send for bulletin duestbies Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% cost. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 tm 
703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 7 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mang’r. Rich. E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 








Friends’ Printing House 8. W Cox, Sixth and Arch streews Philadelphia. 





